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CUBA LERE 




I. 


1 HEY SAY that it was a gay train which car¬ 
ried Cristo Lorenzo Rodriguez into Cal¬ 
umet when first he came there. They say 
that the old engine was decked with hun ting , 
and there were little flags on the cow-catcher. 

The ladies of Wolf Rapids, where the regi¬ 
ment split up and companies went their separate 
ways, had hung a rope of flowers over the steam 
dome. The flowers fried beautifully in the May 
sun. 

There wasn’t any sign of Cristo Lorenzo Ro¬ 
driguez when the engine puffed alongside our 
M. & St. L. platform. And if Cuba Libre had 
lifted his voice in the eternal plaint of his spirit, 
and had shouted forth the four Latin syllables 
which gave him his name and built his legend 
among us, the people of Calumet could not have 
heard him yell. 






For the high school cadets were banging blank 
cartridges, and one half of the town band was 
playing When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
and the other half was playing Therein Be a Hot 
Time in Cuba Tonight, Sagasta. 

But before the company formed in column 
forty-seven strong, to march along Front Street 
to their victory dinner at the City Hall, they 
pulled Cristo Lorenzo Rodriguez off the blind 
baggage. 

Together with other companies of the Forty- 
ninth Volunteer Infantry, Company F had 
smuggled Cristo Lorenzo Rodriguez up the Flor¬ 
ida coast aboard the City of Havana, and even 
that did not tax their ingenuity. They had smug¬ 
gled him to Chicago; and now on Tuesday 
morning. May skteenth. Company F brought 
him to their old home and his new one. 

Later it developed that there had been con¬ 
siderable dissension as to which company should 
claim him. But Cuba Libre saved Lieutenant 
Butch Melton’s life when first they met, and 
Lieutenant Melton was willing to settle the 
question of Cuba Libre’s guardianship by oratory 
or fists. 

Neither Pammy Tucker nor I was there to 
witness the parade. I rode in a perambulator in 
those days, and this all happened before Pammy 
Tucker was bom. But both Pammy and I are 
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sentimental children of Calumet. We learned the 
legends; we became a part of them, and they 
of us. 

We even know about the Swiss steak and 
creamed potatoes and cabbage salad which waited 
by the tubful in the city council chambers. And 
we know about the speech made by Judge Free¬ 
man, and we know how Cristo Lorenzo Rodri¬ 
guez looked and acted. 

He wore two immense bandoliers filled with 
empty shells, and a shapeless straw hat which 
seemed to have feathers in its crown; he wore a 
shirt of army flannel. But his gingham trousers 
were never issued by any quartermaster. He was 
barefoot in those first days, and he waved an old 
Mauser with the breech bolt missing, and he had 
only one thing to say: 

‘‘'’Cuba, libre! Cuba librer 

That would be his name forever, among those 
who grew to love him and those who did not. 
He had teddy-bear eyes; his ears stuck out in 
huge brown flaps on either side of his head. 
There was something of the Caribs in his nose, 
and something of the elder Africans in his 
mouth. 

Some women kissed him, for during previous 
months he had become a folk tale in the home 
towns of the Forty-ninth Infantry. Old Lady 
Melton was helped through the crowd, and she 



clasped Cuba Libre in her freckled, swollen 
arms, and she bawled, “You poor little orphan! 
You brave little thing!” Cristo Lorenzo Rodri¬ 
guez was only fourteen years old. 

He extricated himself from Mrs. Melton’s 
clutch. His flashing glance dazzled the crowd; 
in one moment he decided which girls were the 
prettiest. The band made a truce with itself, and 
managed to agree on Goodbye, Dolly Gray. 
The home-coming huzzas of no enlisted man 
could be heard; western cornfields and villages 
bred few voices fit to tussle with the explosion 
of brass. 

But Cuba Libre’s slogan went aloft like the 
whistle of a calliope—the impassioned outburst 
of a liberated soul—crying to Calumet the two 
Spanish words which everyone knew in 1899. 
^^Cuba libreP^ 
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1 HEY SAID that it happened on the beach in 
front of La Playa, where the regiment 
went sea-bathing one fine day—where the 
undertow came in and wrapped itself around 
Butch Melton’s legs. 

We never did hear a coherent account of just 
how Cuba Libre appeared on the scene, or what 
he said, or whether he wore a bathing suit. Per¬ 
haps the generations which have followed the 
Forty-ninth Iowa Volunteer Infantry believe 
that Cuba Libre came down in a chariot of fire. 
Sometimes it was even suggested that the devil 
brought him in person. 

“We had one Indian,” old Judge Freeman 
used to say. “Times were easy, up till May of 
’Ninety-nine. We had one Indian and one fam¬ 
ily of Mexicans—I mean bad Mexicans. We had 
tWe town drunks, a moderately active check- 
forger, a couple of Socialists, and a kleptomaniac. 
And then what did Company F have to go and 
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do? I tell you, sometimes I’ve considered mak¬ 
ing a private treaty with King Alphonso and 
paying him a private indemnity, just to take 
Cuba Libre back.” 

In rebuttal a number of facts may be cited. 
First and foremost, Cuba Libre had saved the 
life of Butch Melton; and second, he was a 
patriot soul rising out of a brave and tortured 
little land; and third, he was an orphan, ob¬ 
viously without anyone to teach him manners, 
morals, and ethics. 

Lastly, he was a fighting man of parts. During 
Cuba Libre’s brief but sanguinary career as an 
insurrecto, he was supposed to have slain a great 
many Spaniards. Company F testified that in a 
cafe brawl he combined the best features of John 
L. Sullivan, Billy the Kid, and a polecat with the 
rabies. 

They kept him at their camp after he released 
Lieutenant Melton from the sinuous tides that 
come over from Bahia Honda. Butch Melton 
was of Cuba Libre’s general size and weight; he 
preferred the name Butch to that of Edgar, but 
by the irreverent he was sometimes called Squirt 
or Half-pint. On the beach at La Playa, Melton 
should have been thankful for this. Cuba Libre 
could not have handled a common-sized man. 

Cuba Libre wore Lieutenant Melton’s old 
shirts. The colonel of the Forty-ninth bought 



him a pair of shoes, which he promptly sold to 
a saloonkeeper. He came screeching into camp 
an hour after Taps, soaked with ron bianco in¬ 
side and out. The next day he assisted the latrine 
detail, and he said that los Yanquis were insuf¬ 
ferable, and that he preferred General Weyler. 

But that was only talk—the aftermath of the 
white rum. He fared well with the Forty-ninth. 
They fed him generously, and he became an un¬ 
official kitchen policeman with exceptional tal¬ 
ents for thievery when the cooks’ backs were 
turned. It was even rumored that General Fitz- 
hugh Lee heard of Cuba Libre, and remarked 
feelingly upon him and upon the Forty-ninth 
Iowa. 

After Cuba Libre came to Calumet, he under¬ 
went a painful chastening. His disposition to 
thievery was baked out of him in the Calumet 
city jail. And his black past, filled with the mem¬ 
ory of massacres and slow starvation, was simply 
a hotbed, a forcing frame upon which the free 
sun could pour undiluted to nourish the bitter 
seedling of his independence. 




III. 


P AMELA Tucker and I used to play along 
the alley which ran behind the south 
side of Front Street. When we came to 
the kitchen door of Melton’s Cafe, we would 
peek inside. We could see the two big ranges, 
the stacks of dirty dishes and clean ones; the 
odor of French fried potatoes would suffocate 
us. 

Somewhere among the dangHng glitter of 
knives and ladles, there lived a slim brown figure 
only slightly larger than either of us. 

Pammy would squeal, “Fm the Queen of 
Cuba!” and then Fd yell that I was the King 
of Cuba, and then Cuba Libre would charge 
upon us. 

He’d scream, “Now I make revolution! ” and 
out he would come, with grease-stained apron 
flying up from his knees and a once-white hand¬ 
kerchief tied over his greasy hair. 
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We would run, of course; we pretended that 
Cuba Libre wanted to carve our gizzards. For 
when he charged he waved a butcher knife or a 
sharp-tined fork, and sometimes he sprinted far 
enough and fast enough to corner one or both 
of us in the blind alley behind Eichman’s cloth¬ 
ing store. 

Then he would drag back his victim, with the 
victim screaming for mercy—with the victim 
dissolving at last, stupefied and breathless in 
Cuba Libre’s muscular arms. Once he took me 
in and tied me upon a long bare table (it was 
between mealtimes and all the dishes were put 
away); he tied me with cord, and stood over 
me, sharpening a knife. 

I could see his wide nostrils expanding and 
contracting as if he were sniffing for blood. 

“And why I should not kill you, no?” 

“Please, Cuba Libre—please'.” 

The long steel blade keened against the whet¬ 
stone. “Maybe you think it is joke when I say 
I make revolution.” 

“No, no! I didn’t think it was a joke. Honest, 
I won’t ever bother you again, Cuba Libre. I—” 

But he did carve flesh. The razor edge of his 
knife peeled off a layer of ham from an aban¬ 
doned ham butt in its roasting pan, and he 
brought over the limp slice and stuffed it into 
my mouth. Then he cut the cords and I sat up. 
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“Now,” he said, “I gag you so you cannot 
talk! You can make no saucy now. I tell you 
why there is no joke about revolution. Some day 
I go back to Cuba, I think, chi^uito. 

Then Pammy Tucker danced in to demand 
her share of the ham. We sat side by side on the 
greasy table, with Cuba Libre waving knife and 
fork before us as he talked. We sat there many 
times, and the scene which I have described must 
have occurred in 1909 or 1910. 

For the Pacification was just at an end, and 
Cuba Libre told us about that. He told us about 
President Palma too; he went back into the 
pock-marked days of his childhood and drew 
for us the faces of dying children, the patriots 
hanging in wire in front of the Spanish trochas, 
the savage resistance of Maceo and Jose Marti 
and the rest of them. 

Cuba Libre himself had been one of those pot¬ 
bellied little reconcentrados; his mother was lost 
in a camp near Matanzas. But his father had died 
more gloriously among bullet-riddled thickets 
where Maximo Gomez spat his hatred at the 
enemy. 

Long before Pamela and I ever saw them, 
Cuba Libre brought us the palms of Cuba. He 
carried with him the spice and the decay, the 
smell of plaster and red blossoms which are the 
breath of that unhappy island. 
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There was the rattle of gunfire about him too, 
and the unspeakable savagery of a jungle dance 
moved into town. During my Calumet child¬ 
hood I never heard the gourds that thrashed be¬ 
neath the whip of guitar strings, but somehow 
I sensed them in Cristo Lorenzo Rodriguez be¬ 
fore I knew their names. 

In him, as in the Chinese laundryman who 
ironed shirts on Division Street, the people of 
Calumet might have journeyed far. His eyes 
were avenues lined with Spanish bayonets; to 
any man who adventured the tortured trails of 
Cuba Libre’s spirit, there would have come vi¬ 
carious exploration of a valuable kind. 

He washed dishes in Melton’s Cafe, and later 
he did the cooking. On his night off he would 
stalk Front Street in the brightest neckties, the 
most fantastic shirts. Cartridge belts made their 
pattern forever in his mind, and so he carried 
his matches—a circular arsenal of them—stuck 
around the band of his hat like shells in a bando¬ 
lier. 

Oh, there were prickly patches in his nature, 
but the palms grew up now and then—the tall 
royal palms with their machetes exalted—and 
there was a freedom and danger in his manner. 
He could not be harnessed with impunity, were 
the straps ever so smooth and the buckles tight 
and the collar padded; and sometimes I think 
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that others of his race will never be the ignorant 
and insensate beasts they often seem—not when 
the last hibiscus dies in the hedges and the pulp 
of the last mango has rotted away. 

Pamela declares that the Cubans waited two 
or three hundred years to make themselves free 
from Spain. But then I tell her that they were 
building their race in the meantime—they were 
seasoning the Spanish with darker flavors of the 
New World. And then Pamela grows sHent, and 
discounts ethnology. 

She is sorely embarrassed. For she feels that 
she put the finger on Cuba Libre, and God 
knows my finger was there too. I still dream 
that his flesh burned our hands when he died. 




IV. 

I N MY first memory, Pammy Tucker wore a 
blue-and-gray checkered dress and black 
sateen bloomers that were always sagging 
down around her pipe-stem legs. It was a cos¬ 
tume fit for a sand pile. Together we would 
dig in the mixed, million-times-molded sand and 
dirt of my sand pile, and we would build the 
county courthouse with a cracked white tea¬ 
cup for the dome. 

The courthouse would be beleaguered by ene¬ 
mies—often enough they were Filipinos, for talk 
of Filipinos was abroad in those days—and then 
we would delve into the less recent past and 
change the enemies into Indians, Confederates, 
Spaniards. 

Cuba Libre came to watch us at odd times; it 
pleased him to recognize that we offered the 
Spaniards no quarter. He would stand down in 
the alley with his brown face peering through 
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a gap in the low concrete wall that bordered our 
garden. When we had awakened enough inter¬ 
est in his heart, he would climb; the alley was 
much lower than our back lot; you had to go 
down steps to get into the alley. But there 
weren’t any steps behind our house, since my 
father thought that steps might encourage people 
to use our yard as a public thoroughfare. 

Cuba Libre would put one of his dirty tennis 
shoes on a ridge of bricks and swing aloft, until 
he could rest his arms on the pebbly concrete. 

“Who is it you kill today, chiquito?” 

I danced around and waved my popgun, which 
was full of sand and rust and would pop no 
longer. “Look out! The enemy’s coming. The 
enemy’s army is coming! The Spaniards are at¬ 
tacking us. For God’s sake, Pammy, kill them 
Spaniards! Kill them Boers! Kill them—” 

And in that way it often happened that I 
would say the wrong thing. Cuba Libre looked 
hurt. “Nenita” he said to Pammy in his kindest 
tones, “do not kill the Boers.” 

“Why not?” 

“Come and I tell you.” 

We approached the wall reluctantly, annoyed 
with him because he had interrupted our game 
and yet drawn close by the talons of fascination 
which went in and out of his spiritual toe-pads 
like the restless claws of a cat. He explained to 
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US that Boers, like Cubans, had fought valiantly 
against a mighty foe who had not given them 
the freedom which they desired. 

“But the Boers,” Cuba Libre finished sadly, 
“had no Yanquis to come and help. You know 
what I mean?” 

We nodded solemnly, even though we could 
not yet understand. 

“Now you wait”—and the brilliant teeth shone 
like ice when his lips went away from them— 
“I bring you biftek” 

In those first days it was always biftek. The 
biftek might be two cold frankfurters or two 
little slabs of sausage left over from breakfast, 
or perhaps some sodden fig cookies. Whatever 
the nature of the biftek, it was given us with 
Cuba Libre’s blessing; and since there are no 
Meltons alive to forgive him for this charitable 
theft, we must all forgive him now. 

Other food he provided for Pamela Tucker- 
all her other food, in fact—and it went across 
the white-topped counter in the regular manner 
of trade. Pamela and her father and mother lived 
three doors away from my father’s house; they 
had furnished rooms at Mrs. Klavering’s. Some 
of the rooms at Mrs. Klavering’s were equipped 
for light housekeeping, but Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Tucker and their daughter always ate at Mel¬ 
ton’s Cafe. 
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Mrs. Tucker, as Pamela explained in after 
years, did not care for light housekeeping. She 
had had too much of that on the road. 

Even after some years in Calumet, there was 
the swish of the stage about Mrs. Horace 
Tucker. Her professional name was Amelia 
Pemberton, and there was a fine picture of her 
as Amelia Pemberton, hanging opposite the foot 
of her bed. Pammy took me up to see it one af¬ 
ternoon when her mother was smirking along 
Front Street, and old Mrs. Klavering was asleep 
in her rocker. Amelia Pemberton wore the habit 
of a shepherdess; she carried a beribboned crook; 
the gilt-framed picture was tinted with pink and 
blue. 

They gave cash receipts for cash received at 
Melton’s Cafe. If you bought meal tickets, as the 
regular customers did, you didn’t get any re¬ 
ceipts. But my father always used to save the 
gray tickets for me; there were times when he 
had to work late at the store and was hungry, 
and didn’t wish to disturb my mother by clat¬ 
tering around the kitchen when he got home. 

One dollar’s worth of Melton’s Cafe receipts 
was good for five cents in trade. When I had 
accumulated a dollar’s worth, I was happy to go 
around the block and in at the red-painted front, 
and to climb upon a stool near the cash drawer. 
It meant a temporary change in my relations 
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with Cuba Libre. He recognized that I was for 
the moment a customer devoted to a serious 
business transaction, and he would serve my ham 
sandwich with as cold ceremony as that with 
which I ordered it, and he would bow politely 
as he placed the catsup bottle within reach. 

Sometimes, however, he was busy in the 
kitchen, and then Butch Melton waited on me; 
it always seemed that Lieutenant Butch Melton 
repented of the munificence which had caused 
him to make cash receipts into legal tender; ham 
sandwiches never tasted quite the same when 
served by his hands, even though Cuba Libre 
had made them. 

And in front of me, if it were near the noon 
hour, there was often a mysterious family roost¬ 
ing in the mirror behind the pyramids of Post 
Toasties cartons and olive bottles. The mother 
was a thin-cheeked, heavily powdered blonde 
with a lower lip that was pouting and loose. 
Her hats were loaded with dusty plumes; the 
seductive sound of stiff and silky fabric rose 
within her garments whenever she stirred. 

The father was bald and slightly gray, with 
the bewildered eyes and nervous fingers of a 
man who had been worth forty thousand dol¬ 
lars in his fortieth year, and now so soon after¬ 
ward was sunk to the position of dry-cleaner in 
a strange town which he hated. 
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The little girl’s face shone warm in its spec¬ 
tral reflection. It was as familiar to me as my 
own, it was opposite me through so many of my 
activities; the breach that later childhood would 
cut between us, when we grew wholly aware of 
our sexual difference, was not yet marked. 
Pamela’s sandy yellow hair was chopped off in 
a Dutch bob because that meant less work for 
her mother. But her gray eyes could swell with 
sympathy, or harden with the zest for imagina¬ 
tive, murderous games, in response to my de¬ 
sires. 

I didn’t like to hear Pamela recite. The voice 
which she used when she recited was an instru¬ 
ment provided through the single energy of 
which Amelia Pemberton was capable. Mother 
and daughter had nasty sessions which they 
called Lessons, almost daily in Mrs. Klavering’s 
little front parlor. I used to hear them (when 
the windows were open) through a screen of 
morning glories. 

That shrill voice in the Klavering parlor was 
not the nasal, high-pitched, reckless, middle- 
western voice which I loved to have yapping 
behind me and beside me. The r’s were gone, 
and vowels appeared in unexpected places; and 
most of all I hated the French. 

But I was powerless co speak against this cor¬ 
ruption, even had it occurred to me to do so. 
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Pammy Tucker was to be an actress. She was to 
be a trained lamb, freshly tinted in feminine 
pink and blue, whom that vile shepherdess w'ould 
lead away from me and from the town of Calu¬ 
met as quickly as she could. Something eager 
and affectionate would vanish from my life 
when Pammy left it, and would not be replaced 
until I found her again; and we would both 
lose Cuba Libre at the same time. 

But still that important dissolution and sev¬ 
erance was years in the future. It was waiting 
voicelessly for us all, as waited the Liberty Bond 
songs, or the machine guns which would stam¬ 
mer amid the beet fields. 
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V. 

W HEN Butch Melton complained 
that he had been taxed too much 
for the new asphalt pavement laid 
in front of his restaurant—when he said that the 
substance was not up to standard, and that it 
would crack and disintegrate the first time it was 
frozen in winter, Cuba Libre asked him what 
he was going to do about it. 

“Nothing,” said Melton in disgust. “There 
isn’t anything I can do, except kick to the city 
council. And they’ve already been g^ped by 
those damn contractors. There’s nothing I can 
do, or that anybody else can do.” 

“I,” said Cuba Libre, “would make revolu¬ 
tion.” 

He was always going to start revolutions. He 
did start one—a private one—at the Yeoman 
dance hall, when some husky farm boys from 
the Rose Grove neighborhood complained be¬ 
cause he wanted to dance with their girls. His 
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revolutions always ended in jail, but usually 
somebody got hurt first. 

He started another revolution in a later year 
when he had been friendly with Annie Gun- 
stedt, who worked in the Greek candy kitchen 
and who had been deserted by her husband. The 
romance which Cuba Libre pursued with Annie 
and the connubial fehcity which they enjoyed in 
rooms up over a Division Street feed store, were 
rudely .shattered when Gunnar Gunstedt came 
back from a season with the carnival and de¬ 
manded his bride. 

Gunnar was a big man, dangerous when 
drunk.... After the night marshal and two or 
three citizens had sorted him out at the bottom 
of a stairway, they suggested that Cuba Libre 
had missed his calling—that he should have 
worked at Fisher’s butcher shop instead of Mel¬ 
ton’s Cafe. Gunnar was taken to the hospital, 
and a detachment of law-enforcers overcame 
Cuba Libre’s spirited resistance and made him an 
unwilling reconcentrado in familiar quarters un¬ 
der the City Hall. 

Eventually he was freed through the assistance 
of old Colonel Douglas, Butch Melton, and 
other Spanish-American war veterans. Cuba 
Libre, it was decided, had protected the sanc¬ 
tity of American womanhood; such cause was 
well worth a private revolution. 
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Why he was never deported or sent to a Fed¬ 
eral lock-up, I do not know. Certainly he had 
entered the United States illegally; I remember 
that once he confided to Pammy and me that 
he had taken out his first papers as a citizen. 
Maybe that was a lie; he could tell lies on oc¬ 
casion. 

But he assured us forever that history did not 
lie, and he had learned to read English very 
well. Sometimes we would meet him coming 
downtown from the Carnegie Library with 
books under his arm. During my high school 
days, I learned from the librarian that Cuba 
Libre read books which were cracked open by 
no other residents of Calumet. 

He read philosophy and economics—at least 
he took the books out. The social errors of the 
past were revealed, though surely they must 
have confused him. He read some of Marx; he 
was well acquainted with the Life of Jefferson 
and with certain works of Thomas Paine. He 
read every line on Abraham Lincoln which the 
library could offer. Once I opened the volume 
of a popular lecture series which deals with 
Cuba, to find that it had been generously anno¬ 
tated in lead pencil. Certain phrases were 
underlined; the paragraphs were spotted with 
exclamations and question marks. “Yes” and 
“Si” appeared in provocative repetition, and 
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once “No, no!” printed in violent capitals. His 
angry ardor at what he considered misrepre¬ 
sentation of fact, cooled by the end of the chap¬ 
ter and permitted him to write simply in the 
final margin, “Much is not so.” 

Old Father Terry looked upon Cuba Libre 
with horror. But his successor—a priest named 
Manion—seemed greatly amused by him, and 
often came into the restaurant in late evening to 
play with a cup of coffee, and to hear Cuba 
Libre’s plans for reorganizing the Catholic 
Church. 

Instead of separating church and state, Cuba 
Libre wished to merge the church into the fab¬ 
ric of the state more firmly than had ever been 
done in the past. 

“And what will become of us priests, Cuba 
Libre?” asked Father Manion. 

“Good priests,” said Cuba Libre, “will have a 
job. Oh, we will make them police justice or 
sometimes mayor. Si, I think you would make a 
good mayor! Bad priests we will shoot. And 
people may pay mucho dinero for a mass, but 
that money will go to the people, and we will 
use it to btuld roads.” 

Father Manion wanted to know what about 
God—whether God would be stood against a 
wall and disposed of, along with the bad priests, 

“No,” Cuba Libre told him, “we will not 
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harm God, 7ni buen amigo. Because God, He 
is sometimes tough, but always good to people 
in a long time—in a hundred years He is good 
to them, if men let Him be good.... For the bad 
ones, who do not let Him be good— T.asP'’ Cuba 
Libre resorted to pantomime; he enacted con¬ 
vincingly an entire firing squad. 

This he could have done in fact, since he was 
one of the four members of Company D who 
had Expert Rifleman’s badges. Despite his ab¬ 
horrence for the stricture of civic discipline, 
Cuba Libre desired to yield himself to the peri¬ 
odic discipline of the Iowa National Guard. 
People remarked that this was a good thing. It 
gave him a safe outlet for his eagerness to burn 
gunpowder, and it consigned him to the com¬ 
panionship of men who had been his benefac¬ 
tors during his childhood. 

The National Guard went through several 
reorganizations: the regimental number was 
changed; the Calumet company was D instead of 
F. Cuba Libre was a sergeant at the time when 
Iowa troops went to the Mexican border. 

He did not flourish in his role of noncommis¬ 
sioned officer. A sergeancy in Calumet—parade 
days, drill nights, and a brief camp in the sum¬ 
mer—was not like a sergeancy on the Mexican 
border. He considered that his exalted state gave 
him license to represent the underprivileged pri- 
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vates more firmly, belligerently, and profanely 
than he, as a private, might have represented 
them. 

They broke him promptly. After that he was 
often in the guardhouse or confined to quarters— 
usually for insulting an officer, being guilty of 
“a crime to the prejudice of military discipline,” 
or something like that. His period of enlistment 
ran out soon after the troops came home from 
the border, and he declared across the white- 
topped counter that what the Iowa National 
Guard needed was a good revolution. 

He swallowed his words, or forgot them, the 
moment the war came. He re-enlisted two days 
before I went trembling up the old wooden 
stairway at the Armory Opera House to become 
a part of Company D. I was in the same platoon 
with him. 

There ensued some weeks of awkward, ten¬ 
tative soldiering out at the Resaca County Fair 
grounds, and then came a famous morning when 
the War Department’s patriotic dream began to 
flower—when the Forty-second Division began 
to twist and squirm within the body of the 
National Guard. 

It was peculiar that the fraction of an inch 
difference between the height of two men could 
send one to a noisy death northeast of the 
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Mame, and the other to dreary safety in New 
Mexico. But so it was, and so the One Hundred 
Sixty-eighth Infantry took form. Was it the 
twos and fours who went with the One Hun¬ 
dred Sixty-eighth, or the ones and threes? I can¬ 
not remember now. I know that I did not see 
France until late in 1918, and when I came back 
I had a flannel clover leaf bn my shoulder, but 
knew next to nothing about war. 

But Cuba Libre saw France the year before 
that. He went wherever the Forty-second Divi¬ 
sion went, and they grew bleached and sour in 
wire-wound hills near the Meuse. 

Cuba Libre did not come back to Calumet. 
Many of the guardsmen who entrained for Des 
Moines in the bright sunshine of 1917 never saw 
Calumet again... all of them became intimately 
acquainted with the soil of France, and a num¬ 
ber stayed to become part of it. 

It was hard to believe that the frantic indi¬ 
vidualism of Cristo Lorenzo Rodriguez could be 
amputated, even by heavy-caliber guns. Surely 
he would have rebelled so violently against the 
restriction of death, against actual or fancied 
injustices in the scheme of man’s eventual eiface- 
ment—that he would have made himself distaste¬ 
ful to the Powers who manage such things. 
Always I was certain that They would return 
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him to this existence, and spat his dust from 
Their hands. 

He was reported missing in action, early in 
October of 1918. Calumet did not see him again. 




VI. 

m\ T NOON on the nineteenth of November, 
lJL man^ years after Cuba Libre had van- 
J[^\. ished amid the barbed labyrinths which 
still adorn the Argonne woods, I picked up a 
copy of the Havana Post, and Pamela’s name 
hurt my eyes when I saw it. 

Havana was a mass of blue and white flags 
that day. I try now to remember how it seemed 
.,. holding a thin newspaper up there on my 
balcony... I reconstruct again the pink and yel¬ 
low plaster walls across the way, the iron grille 
caging me in—and down in the street, those eter¬ 
nal kinky-haired brown men moving along in 
their linen suits. And I try to imagine what it 
was like for Pamela to see all this for the first 
time and to hear the blare of radios in the open 
cafes, the piercing squall of overworked auto¬ 
mobile horns, and above all, the war cry of 
ticket sellers who toil forever through the nar- 
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row Havana streets with lucky numbers hang¬ 
ing on theit bosoms. 

There is a newspaper department, Off the 
Gajigplank, devoted to the arrivals from other 
ports; in this column the name of Pamela Pem¬ 
berton appeared. It was not the name she owned 
in her childhood, but I had been familiar with 
it since the war; it was a name, of course, worn 
by a person far different from the young girl 
whom I used to grip in my arms late at night 
behind the black vines on Mrs. Klavering’s 
porch. 

Once I had been in Hollywood for a few 
days. I had not tried to call her up, although I 
admit to parking opposite her studio for a futile 
hour. But Havana was different. She had come 
into my own domain, and my curiosity would 
not permit me to let her remain unchallenged; 
my pride had gone away with my youth. 

I telephoned her at the hotel where, according 
to the Post, she was staying. They gave me her 
room, and her voice said inquiringly, “Yes?” and 
I said, “This is Andy Mansfield.” 

There was a long silence. I tried to imagine 
that all of our childhood’s Calumet and all the 
circumstances of the years between, were troop¬ 
ing through Industria Street below my window. 

“Andy Mansfield,” she repeated, and it meant 
nothing at all. 
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A cat-voiced vendor of lottery tickets cried 
that some lucky but reluctant person would be 
enriched through purchase of the numero afor- 
tunado which he offered; and still I could not 
reconstruct Calumet between my eyes and the 
telephone. I remember that lottery number: 
16702, 

Then she said, “God.” And then, “Tell me 
where you are, and what you’re doing in 
Havana.” 

“I’ve been waiting a long time to call you on 
the telephone,” I said. “How do you like it? Do 
you mind?” And simultaneously she was cry¬ 
ing, “But where are you, Andy? I want to see 
you. Where are you? Are you downstairs?” 

I told her, “I’d better not come over there 
unless you’ve got a sitting room. The manage¬ 
ment would be appalled—principally because 
you’re who you are. But—” 

“Yes?” 

Her explosive whisper pleased me; it made 
me feel uncertain, too, and sentimental, and 
much younger than I was. 

“I’ve got a small apartment over here at the 
Radioso Hotel. The hotel isn’t as brilliant as its 
name suggests, but you’ll find it easily. It’s at a 
corner of Industria Street, almost opposite the 
new Capitol. A shabby place with an open 
front.” 
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“Andy,” she said, “Fm coming over.” 

“When?” 

“Right now! Fve been out on the Prado. Fm 
dressed. I know where the Capitol is. Fm com¬ 
ing right over. There are throngs of people all 
over the street, and flags and things—there seems 
to be a celebration. Did you have all this done in 
my honor, Andy?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Fll be right over.” 

I went out on the balcony for a few minutes. 
Bands were making a terrific noise over beyond 
Fraternidad Park—not in honor of Pamela, but 
in honor of Maximo Gomez. I couldn’t think... 
when she was seventeen years old I had de¬ 
manded that she run off and marry me, and she 
had said that she couldn’t and shouldn’t, and 
she had cried. I went down and climbed on a 
southbound freight train, and got as far as St. 
Joseph, Missouri, before I became hungry 
enough to think that life in Calumet still offered 
some possibihties, even without Pamela Tucker. 

But she and her mother were gone when I 
got back. I would have enlisted, naturally, 
whether or not Pamela had ever lived. But I 
could conveniently beguile myself with her 
memory, and a thousand times I had identified 
my resentment against Pamela Tucker with my 
resentment against the army and the war. I 
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hinted darkly that a woman had driven me to 
distraction and into the army, and many other 
boys did the same. 

Thus I was now building an emotional bridge 
between my adolescence and the present. And it 
is a strange law of psychological engineering that 
often we can build such structures more suc¬ 
cessfully than we can those culverts of shorter 
span which would be exceedingly useful to us, 
and would enable us to race across them into a 
rational satisfaction. 

It was a pontoon bridge which I made: the 
pontoons were the years and woes and women 
who had drifted between, and Lord knows 
where I got the planks to lay across them. Prob¬ 
ably I should never have succeeded; my planks 
would have run out, except that Pamela was 
fetching up her own supply on the opposite side 
of the river. 

Well, I sent for ice, and squeezed out a lot of 
lime juice. I hadn’t added rum or sugar, when 
Pamela came to my door. I had thought that I 
should recognize her immediately, but under 
other circumstances I might not have done so. 

She was smaller than she appeared in the pic¬ 
tures, and much thinner and not so round- 
shouldered. The round-shouldered pose in which 
she walked the screen was a dramatic affec¬ 
tation and not part of Pamela Tucker, although 
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it was much of the substance of Pamela Pember¬ 
ton. She wore her hair very long, and it was well 
cared for. There were a thousand meshed lines 
about her eyes—infinite and tiny lines which 
screen make-up concealed. Now she was dressed 
in a snowy shark-skin suit with a vivid orange 
necktie. She wore a fawn-colored felt hat and 
doeskin shoes of the same shade—shoes with fan¬ 
tastically high heels; her legs were thin but deli¬ 
cately molded. 

We shook hands. “You came damn quick,” I 
said. 

“I came as damn quick as I could.” She 
nodded, and then took her hand away from 
mine and looked curiously around the room, and 
then clutched my hand again. “It’s rather dark 
in here, but I like what I can see of it. I like 
what I can see of you.” 

I said, “There’s a balcony outside; that’s bright 
enough, and there’s quite a view. Wait till I put 
in some rum and sugar, and then I’ll join you.” 

I stepped into the kitchenette, and heard her 
thin heels go clicking across the tiled floor and 
out upon the balcony. As soon as I had poured 
the other stuff into the shaker, I went outside, 
and we stood under the awning staring at each 
other. 

Pamela closed her eyes and shook her head. 

4.1 



“If I act weird, don’t give it a second thought. 
I’ve never had an experience like this before.” 

“Well,” I said, “you only had one childhood 
sweetheart. And I was it. Wasn’t I?” 

“Oh, yes, you were it.” 

There was scarcely any room for us to stand 
on the balcony, for I had dragged out two cane- 
backed chairs with broad leather cushions and a 
tile-topped coffee table. 

“Glasses,” she said, while the ice grated in 
the shaker. “You haven’t brought any. No, wait 
-ni find them.” 

I sat on the edge of one chair, jolting the 
shaker in my hands and looking down at my 
straw sandals. 

Pamela squealed, in the kitchenette. She came 
back with two Old-fashioned glasses. “These 
were all I could find. Will they do?” 

“You didn’t know where to look. What were 
you yelling about?” 

“Those ants! A long line of them—little tiny 
red ones—they were marching along the shelf 
and into a crack. What were they doing?” 

“Marching along the shelf and into a crack.” 

She held the glasses for me to fill. “I suppose 
I’m really in the tropics now.” 

“Somewhat,” I said. 

Both glasses were brimming. In a reflected 
glare from the plaster walls across the way, 
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Pamela’s face was harshly illuminated: the mesh 
of lines around her eyes was evident. I thought 
that she looked tired, but her weariness increased 
her physical charm rather than detracted from 
it. 

“We ought to drink to something, Andy.” 

“Here’s to Something.” Our glasses clinked 
and splashed. 

“This is a very good Daiquiri.” 

“I make the best.” 

She drank a second time, and then nodded 
brightly before she smiled. “All right—tell me.” 

“Tell you what?” 

“Everything about yourself.” 

I took more of the cold drink and let it grow 
warm in my mouth before I swallowed. I 
thought about myself. There didn’t seem to be 
much to tell, no matter how long the bridge I 
had built. 

I said, “I went to the war—Eighty-eighth Divi¬ 
sion. I wasn’t hurt or anything. Came back to 
Calumet and loafed around at home, and helped 
Dad in the store, and got a job on the paper 
there. Then I got a job on the Cedar Rapids 
Republican, and from there I went to Chicago 
on the City News Bureau, and then to New 
York with the United Press. The UP sent me to 
Central America. Three years ago I quit them 
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for a job with the Caribbean Fruit Company. 
That’s what I’m doing now.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Direct their general publicity and write most 
of the tourist trade publicity. In addition, I’m a 
kind of Haison officer moving between their 
agents all around the Caribbean. Public relations, 
good will—you know. And always publicity.” 

“Are you married?” 

“No. I knew that you were married.” 

“I’ve been divorced for nearly a year.” 

“Will you have another?” 

“Another marriage?” she inquired seriously. 

“No—a Daiquhri.” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

She held the glass in both her hands and leaned 
far forward to sip in small swallows but to sip 
repeatedly. “About Pemberton.” 

I laughed. “I guess I know all about Pember¬ 
ton.” 

She raised her eyes to mine, and there was no 
affectation or coquetry or dramatic impulse in 
her gaze. “Oh, no,” she said. “Nobody does. 
Nobody knows much about me.” 

“Everybody knows about movie stars.” 

“Why, stupe!” She laughed. “I’m not a star. 
I’m a featured player. You know the kind of 
parts I play. I’m always the dirty-minded sister- 
in-law who goes and tells when she shouldn’t 
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go and tell. Or I’m the jealous secretary who 
takes up the receiver and listens when she 
shouldn’t listen, or Fm the embittered older 
actress who says, ‘Listen, hon, let me give it to 
you straight. I like you. I don’t want to see you 
do what I did. I don’t want you to go through 
what I’ve had to go through.’ That’s what I do. 
Don’t I, Andy?” 

I said, “Well, I don’t know much about mov¬ 
ing pictures. I’d call you a movie star.” 

“I’m in pictures,” she said. “That is, I used 
to be.” 

“Not now?” I asked wonderingly. “Not ever 
again?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

Old-fashioned glasses are large for Daiquiris, 
and we were still playing with our seconds. She 
began very simply to tell me all about it. She 
kept saying that there was nothing astonishing 
about her story, but that since we had been chil¬ 
dren together and had been in love, she would 
like to tell me. 

Her mother had taken her to Chicago, where 
there was a theatrical agent who used to be an 
actor whom her mother knew. He got Pamela a 
job, and they decided on Pamela Pemberton in¬ 
stead of Pamela Tucker, and so it was Pamela 
Pemberton from then on. She was in vaudeville 
—also with an old acquaintance of her mother’s— 
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until the winter of 1918-1919, and then she got 
a chance in a musical comedy in New York. She 
was only eighteen, but she was making two hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars a week. 

Horace Tucker had been left behind in Calu¬ 
met and, as I knew, he had shot himself two 
months before I came back from France. Pame¬ 
la’s mother was furious about that; she said that 
Mr. Tucker had done it for spite, and to hurt 
her reputation and Pamela’s. But of course New 
York never even heard of it. As a matter of fact. 
New York never heard a great deal about 
Pamela during those years. She never got above 
the two hundred and fifty doUar figure, and her 
voice wasn’t much, and what there was didn’t 
hold up. She was not a singer; her dancing was 
merely routine. 

Pamela’s mother gave parties—lots of them— 
at the cheap hotel where they lived. Mrs. Tucker 
began to drink heavily. There were some men 
and women whom her mother had known in 
the old days, but most of the people who came 
to the parties were cheap hangers-on. There was 
a middle-aged man—a one-time comedian—to 
whom her mother was giving money. Pamela 
stayed with her mother until 1921, and then she 
had to break away. 

She worked as a model all winter and attended 
dramatic school at night. She had found that she 
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photographed very well, and after she got parts 
in one play which failed and one which was a 
success, she received her first Hollywood offer. 
She had been on the coast ever since. 

There was a doctor—a fashionable gynecolo¬ 
gist in Beverly Hills. They were married and 
acutely miserable for several years, and then 
were divorced. 

“That’s all,” she said. “It’s not much of a story 
either. But I did save some money; I was a very 
good girl about saving my money. I made two 
real estate investments which turned out sur¬ 
prisingly well, and I even went into the stock 
market a little, and made some money there.” 

“That’s good. But you said that you weren’t 
in pictures any more.” 

She said that this was how that happened: 
Her contract came up for renewal two weeks 
before, and the studio wanted to cut her salary. 
Pamela wouldn’t sign. She had a moderate in¬ 
come from her investments and said that she 
didn’t need to sign. And then, when she was on 
her way to Havana, the studio telephoned her 
at Miami and offered her a straight five-year 
contract at her former salary. 

“Well,” I wanted to know, “why didn’t you 
accept?” 

She shook her head. “To tell the honest truth, 
I don’t know. I’m not sure. I told them I’d let 
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them know in another week, and maybe they’ 
have changed their minds by that time, any 
way.” 

I said, “There’s nothing much but melted ic 
left in this shaker. Shall we have some mor 
drinks?” 

“Certainly.” 

We joined the marching ants in the kitchen 
ette. I got out some more limes. Pamela wa 
standing behind me. I took down a sharp knif< 
to cut the limes, and then dropped the knif< 
point foremost upon the wooden shelf, am 
watched it shiver there. “Why did you come t( 
Cuba?” 

“To find Cuba Libre,” she said. 

I turned around and screamed, “To fine 
what?” 

“To see Cuba Libre. Surely you must have 
seen him.” 

I told her about the Argonne. 

Pamela looked at me with pity. “I didn’t know 
about that. I didn’t know about his being Miss¬ 
ing in Action, and all those things. But he’s not 
dead, Andy—he’s not dead at all.” 

“You’re crazy.” 

“Why,” she said in her smooth whisper, “he 
isn’t dead at all! It was Doc—my husband—Doc¬ 
tor Rentour. He met him here in Cuba, one 
time.” 
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“That’s not possible!” 

“Of course it’s possible. You see, Doc was 
with the same company or battery or whatever 
you call it—I mean, he was with the Rainbow 
Division. He had a little rainbow thing made out 
of enamel that he used to wear in his coat lapel 
sometimes. He was down here in Cuba years ago 
on a tour with some other doctors, and they 
stopped at a town in the interior. And then up 
came a little bantam of a man who recognized 
the badge that Doc was wearing, and began 
to talk to him. It was Cuba Libre.” 

I cried, “No!” 

“It was Cuba Libre. He said that he used to 
live in Iowa and be a cook, and everything. That 
was some time before Doc and I met, and long 
before he ever knew about my having lived in 
Calumet. And then one time after we were 
engaged—it was a party at the Beverly-Wilshire, 
I remember that much—I got to telling Doc 
about Cuba Libre. He was excited. He told me 
about meeting him in Cuba.” 
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VII. 


I N' No\'ember the quick and furious rain¬ 
storms still come smashing down upon that 
island, and one smashed down now, while 
we were on the floor with a big road map of 
Cuba carpeting the tiles. 

We had the Venetian blinds drawn aloft, and 
out on the balcony rain soaked through the light 
leather cushions of the chairs, and diluted the 
liquor in the open cocktail shaker past all po¬ 
tency. 

“I wanted to know the town,” Pamela said, 
“and Doc told me. But I can’t actually remem¬ 
ber. I think that one you just mentioned sounded 
like it.” 

“Camagiiey?” 

“I can’t be sure, Andy. Camagiiey. That 
might be it.” She tried to light a cigarette, and 
of course she opened her match-box wrong side 
up and little waxen matches showered upon the 
map. “This Cuban cigarette tastes something like 
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him,” she said, drawing in the smoke deeply and 
breathing it out again. “It tastes dark and rich. 
And valiant. Also it tastes like nonsense.” 

She hghted a cigarette for me too, and when 
she offered it said quaintly, “Now I give you 
biftek.^’’ 

I thought of the cold frankfurters, and wished 
that I might taste one. I said, “It was funny 
about the war. There was an awful lot of red 
tape concerning exchange and transportation and 
details of that sort. I met a man last year in 
Tegucigalpa who had been dead since March, 
1918, or so the United States Government in¬ 
sists. Missing in action: probably it covered a 
multitude of sins and errors... clerical errors, 
plenty of times. By God, Pammy, Cuba Libre 
may be alive at that!” 

“By God, Andy,” she whispered, “he is alive. 
I want to see him. I’m going to see him.” 

“Well, why? You haven’t told me that.” 

Outside, the rain had made a mess of all the 
street decorations, but now there was only plain¬ 
tive dripping from the tiles above. The sun 
strove to fight its way out of blue-black perplexi¬ 
ties; soon the balcony would begin to steam. 

Pammy Tucker lay flat on the floor with one 
arm folded on the map and her chin resting on 
that arm. She lifted one of her legs from the 



floor and kept wriggling her heel in and out of 
the doeskin slipper. I began to tell myself that 
I had needed and missed her s^mipathy and her 
strength—and above all, her violent physical at¬ 
traction-through all my adult life. This had 
been, and could be again, an important alliance 
... now I was whole-souled in my desire for her. 

She said, “There \vas something that he told 
us about, when w'e were kids—there was some¬ 
thing that he made us understand, which I guess 
nobody else in town understood. We were chil¬ 
dren; maybe only children could understand it. 
But he gave us—gave me, anyway—an idea of the 
importance of personal freedom. I want to be 
free. I thought that maybe he could help me to 
be free.” Her eyes came up and looked at me 
seriously across the map. “Do you catch, 
Andy?” 

“Not quite.” 

She sat up and smoothed her shark-skin suit. 
“Your tiles seem to be clean, thank Heaven.... 
Oh, I don’t know quite how to explain it, but 
I’ve never been free since then! I used to be free 
when I was a little girl—except when Mother 
was giving me lessons. No—I don’t know—maybe 
I was never free. Maybe I jusrwanted to be. He 
made me value it, Andy, more than I realized 
at the time. And now I have all the physical, all 
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the legal and moral freedom which an)^ woman 
might need. But maybe I’ve been too long in 
pictures—maybe I’ve had too many years of be¬ 
ing frightened to death about the front office, 
or worried about options, or worried about bill¬ 
ing, or things Hke that.” 

She said, “And now— Well, I’m through with 
Doc—long since through. All that tight, cold, 
angry repression with which he bound himself 
doesn’t need to worry me any longer. And it 
doesn’t worry me, Andy. But I’m worried about 
myself. Because, somehow, I tied myself up, all 
around the outside. I seemed to make a kind of 
fence out of some of myself, to keep the rest 
in jail.” 

Then I began to think that she was the most 
wonderful woman I had ever known. I got up 
on my haunches and cried, “Hell, yes, I know 
what you mean! I know just what you mean. If 
it’s this business of being free from yourself, 
Cuba Libre was free.” I babbled along, “Pammy, 
I used to know Clarence Darrow in Chicago. I 
was just a kid reporter, but—I knew him, any¬ 
way. I used to hear him talk sometimes, and he 
was free in the same way that Cuba Libre was 
free... oh, if I could handle words better, I 
might be able to say what he meant! But Darrow 
is free within himself, and he wants everybody 
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else to be, and he used to get as mean as dirt 
when they didn’t understand that they should 
wish to be released from themselves. Darrow 
doesn’t have much hope for them. But Cuba 
Libre always had.” 

Pamela stared at me. “Why,” she said at last, 
“you do understand, Andy. I should have known 
it, but— Yes, you do understand! ” She smiled... 
once more we were strangling together in the 
midnight shade of Mrs. Klavering’s morning 
glories, and there w’^asn’t any light on our block 
except the night light over at the post office ... 
I rose on one knee, and then bent over and 
clasped my arms around her. 

“Andy,” she said. Her voice was unsteady. 
“Making love isn’t the answer.” 

I said, “I know. But it helps.” 

“Oh, yes.” She nodded again, with her strange, 
serious wisdom. “It always helps a great deal.” 

I didn’t know whether it would mean any 
more than that, and at the moment I didn’t care. 
My young past came over me, to swamp every¬ 
thing that had been happening since, and of 
course I was old enough to realize how miracu¬ 
lously valuable the past had become. 

Pammy took her mouth away from mine. 
“Andy,” she said, “why, this is wonderful! Pem¬ 
berton says do it again.” When we kissed again, 
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she didn’t close her eyes; they blurred close be¬ 
fore me, pale with astonishment and pleasure. 

Then she sat up and pulled the shark-skin 
skirt tightly over her round little knees. “We 
have discovered somethins: of great interest for 
the moment. But how do we go about discover¬ 
ing Cuba Libre?” 

I went out on the balcony and emptied the 
cocktail shaker down the drain, and stood the 
leather cushions on end to dry. All around the 
Capitol square, flags were drying in the warm 
wind, and wet bunting billowed out from the 
columns to which it was tied. Crowds had come 
from beneath their shelter and were beginning 
to saunter and live again. The persistent beat of 
a military band which gathered new strength in 
Fraternidad Park, made a jangling structure of 
sound for them to move upon. 

Pammy stood behind me. She had opened her 
bag, and the light, peppery smoke of a Lucky 
Strike came to my nostrils. 

“If Cuba Libre is alive, Pammy, he’s here in 
Havana.” 

She caught her breath. 

I said, “Of course you noticed the veterans?” 

“I noticed a lot of old men. I guess I men¬ 
tioned them when we were talking on the 
telephone. And a lot more that were rather 
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middle-aged. They were absolutely swarming 
all around the corners, and they were walking 
arm in arm on the Prado. Is it a convention, 
Andv?” 

“It’s Gomez Day.” 

“Is that something special?” 

I told her, “Even the Spaniards admitted that 
he was a good general. He fought like all pos¬ 
sessed in the Ten Years’ War that began about 
1868; and then when the rebellion began again 
in 1895, he was still able to fight. The Cubans 
think he was a great man, and maybe he was. 
They wanted him to be president, after the U. S. 
defeated Spain, but he said that he couldn’t be 
a president without being a dictator, and he 
didn’t want to be a dictator. His full name was 
General Maximo Gomez y Baez, and there is a 
remarkable monument down at the foot of the 
Avenue of the Missions which you can examine 
any time you take a notion.” 

Pammy said, “But what about Cuba Libre? 
He wouldn’t come just to see the monument. He 
must have seen it a lot of times.” 

“I’ll tell you,” I said. “But what about some 
more Daiquiris?” 

“Let’s.” 

We went into the kitchenette, where the red 
ants were still marching stubbornly on the shelf. 
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Gomez Day, I explained to Pamela, was very 
important in Cuba. Actually it lasted several 
days. 

It was like Memorial Day because there were 
lots of flags, and the old soldiers marched; and 
it was like the Fourth of July because Gomez 
had helped to free Cuba. And there was some¬ 
thing of Armistice Day, and before they finished 
maybe a little bit of Hallowe’en. 

Well, this year the government was paying 
the expenses of every Cuban veteran of the wars 
for Cuban independence, who wanted to honor 
Maximo Gomez. They came to Havana by the 
hundreds. A few were rich, but there aren’t 
nearly enough rich people in Cuba. Most of them 
were poor—very poor. They came in their ill- 
fitting cotton trousers and their tattered shirts 
and wide straw hats, and some of them didn’t 
have shoes. But they all had medals—big dangling 
medals—though the ribbons were apt to be soiled. 
T hing s get soiled when you live in a house 
made of mud and sticks, and spend most of your 
life stripping sugar cane. 

So down they came out of the mountains, and 
all the way from Santiago too. There were free 
tickets for the trains, and they could ride free 
on any of the streetcars in Havana, and citizens 
who were minded toward patriotism could give 
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them food and drinks; a lot of the veterans had 
to depend on such charity, because they didnt 
have any money. There aren t enough rich 
people in Cuba. 




VIII. 

W E DRANK, and I taught Pammy how 
to say, "'Salud y pesetas.” Soon we 
had it all figured out about Cuba 
Libre. We were convinced that he was in 
Havana. If Doctor Rentour had told the truth 
(Pammy said that Doctor Rentour could never, 
except in his profession, speak one word which 
was not the truth, and that was one trouble with 
him) and if indeed a dark-faced, bright-eyed 
little man had come up to Doctor Rentour and 
talked about the Forty-second Division and 
Calumet, Iowa, we knew that no weapon within 
the arsenal of heU could have kept Cuba Libre 
away from the Gomez celebration. 

For Cuba Libre was a veteran of the wars for 
Cuban independence, be it remembered. He had 
slain a great many Spaniards, and his father had 
been killed; his mother had been a reconcen- 
trada, and had died of it; and Cuba Libre at the 
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age of thirteen had sniped skillfully with his 
Mauser. 

Certainly he must have raised up a few cam¬ 
paign medals and pinned them on his chest. And 
somewhere along the bent-angled allej'ways that 
run west from Industria Street, he was perhaps 
sitting with his friends around a table; or he was 
drifting along the Prado, gaping at shop win¬ 
dows and marveling at the silly things that tour¬ 
ists buy from the street vendors. And whenever 
a parade appeared above the horizon, Cuba Libre 
would have joined it and marched with his chest 
out, were his legs ever so unsteady. 

“We shall advertise,” said Pamela Tucker. 

“There isn’t time enough.” 

“Oh, we could take a quarter page in the daily 
paper and demand in large type that he com¬ 
municate with us. Andy, we could take a whole 
page!” 

I said, “But there isn’t another paper until to¬ 
morrow. This was the biggest day, and a lot of 
these old boys will be starting back to the in¬ 
terior tonight. We’ll have to try some other 
way.” 

So I rang the bell near my door, and sent down¬ 
stairs for Senor Morado, resident manager of the 
Hotel Radioso. Senor Morado was not well 
named. His face was not purple, but sallow; he 
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was slight and thin of chest and limp of leg, but 
he was very good-natured. 

“Senor Alorado,” I said when he had appeared 
and had been offered a drink, and had cour¬ 
teously declined, “I wish to go into the adver¬ 
tising business. I wish to advertise for a long- 
lost friend. To do so, I must use the front of 
your hotel and one of your bed sheets.” 

Senor Morado shook his head, which was a 
gesture of assent peculiar to him. “You will not 
advertise anything bad, Senor Andy?” 

“Nothing bad, my dear friend. We will ad¬ 
vertise only good things. I will pay for the sheet; 
you may put it on my bill. Will you be kind 
enough to have Pedro go down to the jarmada 
and bring us a can of red paint and a small 
brush?” 

Maybe Pammy Tucker and I aren’t the 
world’s best sign painters, but we agreed by the 
time we were through (and freckled with red 
paint) that we had done a good job. The sign 
we made—or painted, or whatever you call it— 
took a whole bed sheet. We could paint only on 
one side, and it soaked through. But Pammy said 
that people would be so stricken with curiosity 
by this soaked-through mess that they would 
hurry around to the front side of the banner, 
in order to read what was written. 

The letters were not too large; we had to get 
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the whole thing on one banner, and the paint 
spread and made the letters swell and look mis¬ 
shapen and fuzzy, no matter how lightly we 
tried to put it on. But red paint won’t run in a 
shower, and more showers might come before 
evening. 

Pammy said that my Spanish was wonderful. 
We printed: “CUBA LIBRE. REWARD $25. 
Pammy Tucker and Andy Mansfield wish to 
find him. Our good friend who once lived in 
the United States. His name is Cristo Lorenzo 
Rodriguez. W^e call him Cuba Libre. He is a 
veteran of many wars. Twenty-five dollars re¬ 
ward to the first person who brings word of him 
to Room 401 in this hotel.” 

We took one of those long poles for opening 
high windows, and fastened the sheet to it like 
a flag. But still that wasn’t long enough, so we 
had to have Pedro, the old bellboy, fetch us 
another pole to splice. And this mighty flag we 
pushed out of my third-floor window, there at 
the very dingy Hotel Radioso, and before we 
had it even jammed into place, we were block¬ 
ing traffic in Industria Street. Then we ordered 
sandwiches and ensalada and sat watching while 
we ate. 
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IX. 

W E HAD a couple of false alarms early 
in the game—people who thought 
that they knew him, and both of 
them were kids. They said that they would take 
us to him, that they knew him well. One even 
had the impudence to demand five dollars in 
advance as a gesture of good faith. 

But between drinks we had devised a set of 
fool-proof tests, and both applicants broke down 
when we applied them. 

It was fun. Pammy cried that she hadn’t had 
so much fun since Cuba Libre chased us down 
the alley behind Front Street. And then, when 
the last rain of the afternoon had scrubbed 
Havana for a feverish fifteen minutes and when 
the clouds rolled up out of Marianao to disclose 
a wonderland over above the Sierra del Ro¬ 
sario—when the lottery ticket sellers lost their 
energy, and beggars began to haunt the side- 
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walks in front of the cafes—then Senor Morado 
came rapping at our door. He had the third 
applicant for our prize money in tow. 

Apparently this fellow had gone to the hotel 
manager himself, and had impressed Senor Mo¬ 
rado with the importance of his mission. So 
Senor Morado brought the man along—a young 
man, very homely, with a grave cocoa-colored 
face and wearing a Palm Beach suit which was 
ragged at the trouser cuffs. But his glasses were 
well polished, and three trim comers of a dime- 
store handkerchief stood out stiffly from the 
upper-outer-left-breast pocket of his coat. 

We asked him to sit down when Senor Mo¬ 
rado had gone away. The stranger smiled re¬ 
motely and amiably, with his shrewd, cold eyes 
watching us through his spectacles. We smoked 
and waited. We waited until the creaking ele¬ 
vator had taken Senor Morado down to the 
lobby again. 

“Weil,” I asked our visitor, “you know him?” 

The stranger smoothed the thin hair above his 
bald spot. “You are Senor Mansfield?” he asked 
in Spanish. 

“Yes. This is Miss Tucker.” 

“My name does not matter. You will forgive 
me for not introducing myself,” and he bowed. 
He drew a folded envelope from inside his coat, 
and I could see that it was covered with scrib- 
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bling. “If you are indeed who you say you are, 
you are old friends of my friend Cristo Rodri¬ 
guez, whom you call Cuba Libre. Sometimes I 
call him that too.” 

Pammy cried, “Oh, what is he saying?” 

“He’s suspicious,” I told her. “There’s some¬ 
thing funny about this.” I insisted that the stran¬ 
ger take a cigarette, which he did at last, and I 
held a match for him. 

“We are his friends,” I said. “Please do not 
doubt my word. I will be deeply grateful if you 
can take us to Rodriguez, or bring him to us.” 

“The purpose of your proposed visit, Sefior 
Mansfield?” His eyes became snake eyes—needle 
points behind the owlish lenses that covered 
them. 

“We value his friendship. Our home was in 
Calumet, Iowa, in the United States.” 

Calmly he consulted the folded envelope in his 
hand. “That is correct.” He astonished me with 
his next question. “In the town of Calumet, who 
conducted the restaurant on the comer across 
from the City Hall?” 

I translated this to Pamela, and we looked at 
each other in amazement, and then we spoke 
the name. “A man named Bahrenfuss was the 
owner of that restaurant. But what’s that got to 
do with it?” 

The pale, yellow-nailed fingers rabbed along 
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the envelope. “Bahrenfuss. That also is correct. 
There was a man who was a buyer and seller 
of mules, and was known affectionately for his 
loud laugh and his loud voice. His name, please?” 

Well, I told Pammy about it, and she gasped 
that she had never met up with anything like 
this in ail her life. “Bascom Huddlestun,” we 
yelled in unison. 

“One more question, if you please. There was 
a lady at the Free PubKc Library who used to 
provide our mutual friend with books.. 

I cried in English, to Pammy and the stranger 
and the whole world, “I never thought I’d be 
discussing Miss Jessie McMurray with the na¬ 
tives of Cuba. But here goes!” 

Our visitor heard the name, and checked it off 
on his mysterious envelope. Then he put the en¬ 
velope back into his pocket. He said in English, 
“You are O. K.” 

“But naturally!” said Pammy. “We are O. K. 
So is Cuba Libre.” 

“He has enemies,” said the stranger. Now we 
realized that his English was adequate. “Thank 
you. I should enjoy one of your drinks.” 

The sun was gone. “Well,” I said, “it looks as 
if we didn’t need this any longer,” and I dragged 
our advertising banner into the room, pole and 
all. I got the shaker, but it danced in my hand 
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before I could pour. “You know him, ail right. 
I still don’t get the big idea.” 

The man accepted the dripping glass; we 
drank. “Again you have reason, my friend. It is 
a bis[ idea. It is to free Cuba.” 

I looked at him. “Shark meat,” I said. 

The stranger shrugged. 

“Now, listen,” said Pammy, “don’t include 
me out of it, Mr. Goldvyn.” 

I told her, “In this day and age they’d include 
you in on it, all right, if you tried! I mean, if 
you tried to free Cuba in your own way. They’d 
take you over to Cabana fortress, and your wife 
wouldn’t know you had gone. I’m imagining 
that you are a male idealist, honey. You just 
wouldn’t come home some morning—that’s all. 
Maybe you’d be found with flies on top of you, 
out in some vacant lot along the road to La 
Playa. But more likely they’d take you to 
Cabana.” 

I said, “And then they’d put you in a little 
ceil, and all the world would forget you. They 
have gentie habits, across the harbor. There are 
old dungeons and crypts, and there are said to 
be ways of dropping people into the salt water 
without ever bringing them into the daylight 
first. Fishermen go out, hereabouts, to catch 
sharks. They fish for them constantly... some 
day a shark would be caught, and maybe your 
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arm and hand would be inside; and eventually, 
if Fate were kind, your relatives would receive 
back your old class ring of which you were once 
so proud. And that would be the end of you, 
and of your particular effort to free Cuba. 

Our little stranger—the friend of Cuba Libre 
—nodded solemnly. 

“Oh,” said Pammy, “I get it now! And Basil 
Rathbone has his eye on my wife all along. He 
thinks Fm washed up, but as a matter of fact I 
got out of the sack they had me tied in, just in 
time, and I smacked Bela Lugosi over the head 
with the stool and tied him up in the sack, and 
put my class ring on his finger. So it was Lugosi 
instead of me that Boris Karloff threw to the 
sharks, before he came back, stiff-legged, up the 
stairs—” 

She was moving across the room now, walking 
like Boris Karloff; her jaw was set and wide, her 
mouth drawn into a stiff slit. 

—“And came up behind the guard and stran¬ 
gled him in one pounce, and said Arghf’ 

I couldn’t say anything. 

The stranger blinked. He said, “She does not 
comprehend.” 

I asked Pammy Tucker, “Is that what the pic¬ 
tures do to you? Thank God I was only in Hol¬ 
lywood four days.” 

Her face turned white. She moved slowly to 
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the balcony door and stood looking into the 
dnsk-iaden street, and then np at the sky which 
was still bright above. 

I switched on a lamp. 

“Please!” cried our caller huskily, so I turned 
it off again. 

“Now,” I said to Pamela, “stupe—I’ll use your 
own Hollywood slang—now, stupe, did you get 
a load of that? This gentleman doesn’t even 
want me to turn on the light.” 

She stood with her crisp white shoulders mo¬ 
tionless against the sunset glare, and she watched 
us wonderingly through the gloom. She kept her 
fist pressed tightly under her rigid chin; she 
moved only her eyes as she examined the two 
of us. 

At last she whispered, “I’m awfully sorry, 
Andy. Just for the moment I was a little tight. 
I was so excited and— I thought you were hav¬ 
ing fun! I didn’t believe it. It sounded like—I 
don’t know. Maybe one of those things they do 
over at Universal.” 

“Some day,” I said, “Universal will get around 
to this one.” 

“God,” Pammy cried, “I’m sorry! I’ve never 
been so ashamed and sorry, all at once, in my 
whole life.” She went to the stranger and offered 
her hand, and he held her fingers and smiled 
steadily up at her. 
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“To someone from the outside,” Pammy 
whispered, “it sounds unreal. I guess we weren’t 
taught from the right histories, were we? I 
thought that Teddy Roosevelt had done a very 
good job down here, before I was bom.” 

“Well,” I said, “there’s still Machado.” 

The man in the Palm Beach suit cried, “Some 
day Machado and his tyrants will be driven out 
of Cuba. Some day our people will rule! Now 
you come with me, and you see again one man 
who will free Cuba. Now I tell you my name: 
my name is Ricardo Hernandez.” 

I kicked off my sandals and brought a pair of 
shoes from the closet. “Very well, Sefior Her¬ 
nandez—we are eager to go. But jSrst there is a 
little matter— How will you have the twenty- 
five dollars? By cash or check?” 

He smiled. “I tell you, I am a friend of Cristo 
and he is a great man. I am glad to do favor for 
my friend. But if indeed you wish— The purse 
of our party is so skinny!” 

“Senor Hernandez,” said Pammy, “we shall 
do something about that.” 

When we were in the hall, I turned toward 
the elevator. Ricardo Hernandez touched my 
arm and motioned to the rear hall. 

“If you do not object,” he whispered, “we go 
down the way I came—by the freight elevator. 
We shall not embarrass Senor Morado, with 
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whom I have some slight acquaintance; and we 
go out the back door, and no one will see us in 
the hotel lobby. Already you may have adver¬ 
tise too well.” 

Zanja Street comes near to jostling San Jose 
Street, but then it breaks away on an errand of 
its own. We walked west in San Jose, and bore 
toward Chinatown with Senor Hernandez lead¬ 
ing and Pammy and me following on; she was 
holding my hand tightly; I felt a happy agony 
whenever she brushed against me. 

Dusk was kind and purple in the littered 
streets where there moved so little traffic; 
Pammy was savoring the real Havana for the 
first time. Her eyes were wide, as they had been 
when we kissed each other that afternoon, and 
she held her head high. 

As we passed the metal gratings and looked 
inside, we could see tired old men taking off 
their shoes, and we could see children playing 
on the stained tiles. I whispered to Pammy that 
these were the people we had known in Calu¬ 
met, although now they wore darker skins and 
ate a different food: they were teamsters and 
grocers and bread-sellers and electricians, come 
home for the evening, and all praying that there 
might be a full bowl of bean-and-potato soup 
for every member of the family, by the grace 
and goodness of God. 
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But I felt that Pamela Tucker walked many 
leagues away from me, even while I held her 
hand. She could not penetrate the warm, negroid 
mystery that soaks through every city along the 
Caribbean. And now she tells me that she did 
not wdsh to understand it, and she recognizes 
with me that neither of us could ever possess 
Cuba Libre and his nation and call them our 
own, even though we wanted mightily to do 
so.... I pulled her along and guided her oif the 
sidewalk whenever it was blocked by a chatter¬ 
ing group, and guided her up off the cobble¬ 
stones again—and on, behind Senor Hernandez, 
into the starved shadows where we would find 
Cuba Libre. 
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X. 


S ometimes on Sunday afternoons when 
Pammy Tucker and I were children, we 
used to go out into the North Woods. 
That doesn’t mean that we went to Minnesota 
or Manitoba, but to high ground across the river 
north of Calumet, where the oaks had not been 
cut within the memory of surviving men and 
where hazel-brush walled each pathway. The 
November Sundays were the easiest to recall, for 
we went so often then; we felt the need to go 
more often. ^ 

November Sundays in Calumet were gray, 
gray.... Before you went to Sunday School in 
the mor ning , there was the thought of Sunday 
dinner to bolster you up and make you feel that 
life was worth living. There would be celery, 
perhaps, and meat loaf with browned potatoes; 
but after you had eaten, and had recounted 
everything that happened in Sunday School, the 
afternoon stretched dull and empty and lead- 
colored. 
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You never wanted to study your lessons for 
the next day—you pretended that you didn’t 
have any lessons—and still you weren’t allowed 
to kick a football around the yard. But you could 
go to the woods on such a day, and now it seems 
that Pammy and I always went. 

We heard the rush of belated blackbirds 
coursing south amid the chilly draperies of No¬ 
vember. We ate the last red haws which hung 
shriveled and wormy-red in John Svenson’s 
pasture. 

And we gathered leaves. Most of the oak 
leaves had lost their color by that season; they 
were lifeless after recurrent frosts. But those 
which still clung to the ground oaks or to the 
seasoned water-sprouts which grew from the 
mould of vanished stumps—a few of those leaves 
would still be rich with pigment. And the scar¬ 
let teeth of sumach gleamed in certain thickets; 
and sometimes there were branches of shriveled 
soft maple leaves, still pale and misty green, re¬ 
luctant to change their faces before they died. 

All these we gathered, and the brown-skinned, 
silver-fxirred poplar leaves along with them; we 
would go back into Calumet before dusk with 
our sweater pockets rattling with fresh-hulled 
hazelnuts, and the leaves making crisp bouquets 
in our hands. 
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The drugstore would be open on Sunday, and 
one or two restaurants; the popcorn man waited 
hopefully for his customers as if it were not 
Sunday at ail. We would add popcorn to our en¬ 
cumbrances, and then Pammv would sa\% “Let’s 
cut through.” Down the alley south of Front 
Street we would go, intending to climb the little 
concrete stair and penetrate the empty flower 
garden behind Doctor Conrad’s, and reach our 
homes in Dakin Street. Thus we would save per¬ 
haps twenty steps—we, who had spent ten thou¬ 
sand steps so prodigally among the wild rasp¬ 
berry vines. 

In an open nook behind Melton’s Cafe we 
met Cuba Libre. Sometimes he would be sitting 
on the step, sometimes upon a kitchen chair 
propped inside the open door. Once in a while 
he would be stretched on the old work bench 
used by a plumbing shop next door. Sometimes 
we found him asleep, sometimes awake, and once 
or twice I think he was drunk. But now, as I see 
him, he wears a mackinaw and a battered chef’s 
cap, and in my mind he will wear them always. 

Where had we been? 

“Oh, out in the North Woods.” 

“And what you find there?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

Cuba Libre repeated, “Nothing?” and slapped 
Pammy’s purple sweater until the hazelnuts 
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sprang out of her pocket. “So you have your 
h ands full of nothing too? Hw/a.'” 

“Just some old leaves.” 

And then he took the leaves and pretended to 
(examine them—not that he cared about leaves at 
all, but I believe because they represented a 
prize which our childhood and freedom had 
won for us—a prize which he sensed we might 
never regain once we lost it. 

“Now what you do with these leaves, my 
i'riends?” 

We didn’t know exactly. Some especially 
colorful ones I had pressed in our family Bible, 
in A Thousand and One Gems of Poetry and 
Samantha at Saratoga; but they went to dust in 
a very few years. Once Pamela and I had tried 
to melt paraffin and coat the leaves with it. The 
paraffin preserved the leaves’ colors to a certain 
extent, though it dulled the values. But they 
were greasy things to have around: they seemed 
artificial and repulsive. 

“You do not know what you do with them, 
and yet you bring them so carefully from el 
campo ...” 

We did not understand much of what he then 
said, and the parts we did understand perplexed 
us. When Cuba Libre was in one of those moods, 
it was like talking to a dentist or a minister, or 
perhaps to the school principal: he owned a mys- 
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terious wisdom concerning us, and thus he exer¬ 
cised power which we feared and could not 
identify. It seemed as if he were able to injure 
us too, if he wanted to. 

By this time he would have eaten a consider¬ 
able share of our popcorn, and we would ask 
him for pickles. The pickles were kept in a keg 
in a comer of the refrigerator-pantry inside. 
Cuba Libre reached into the brine with a fork or 
a ladle to bring forth two large, firm, scummy 
dill pickles. Often as not, we forgot and left our 
leaves in the restaurant kitchen or on the door¬ 
step outside. 

These Sunday encounters with Cuba Libre, 
these dull gray Novembers of our past, I remem¬ 
bered poignantly on that night in Havana. 
Because it was November surely: the gaudy cal¬ 
endars with their advertisements of Hatuey or 
silk stockings said so. And somewhere beyond 
the Gulf Stream which had washed our past and 
Cuba Libre’s, the ground oak was still wearing 
its notched, surviving leaves; hazelnuts were still 
cemented firm inside their husks. And in chill, 
misty afternoons, perhaps, other children went 
out to hunt them and to find them, as we were 
finding Cuba Libre in the humid Chinatown 
where he had hidden away. 
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XI. 

T he shoe repair shop was just off Dra- 
gones Street, and the large front win¬ 
dow was well lighted. There a rickety 
machine whirled and screamed, and at intervals 
on its axle there spun brushes and discs of 
abrasive material. A hollow-chested young cob¬ 
bler was shaping up the sole of a white shoe. 
Outside, there were radios and chatter, and 
Chinamen talkmg in groups around the door¬ 
ways; inside, there appeared only the lone Cuban 
in his yellow undershirt and his three-day beard. 

Shoes filled the shop—shoes lying on shelves or 
hanging in bunches against the walls, or heaped 
loosely upon the floor. All of them seemed to 
be in bad shape: they were going to do a big 
business in that shop, if they ever repaired all 
those shoes. And then I began to notice the dust 
everywhere, and to realize that the shoes were 
a blind, and that they had been lying around for 
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many months, and that the cobbler had no in¬ 
tention of repairing them. 

He jerked his switch as we came in. It was 
an automatic gesture, and done before he recog¬ 
nized Ricardo Hernandez. 

Ricardo said, ^’’Buenas nochesr and the man 
replied with the common Esperanto, “’O. K.” 
He turned on the machine again; the grinding 
started; pale dust flew from his strip of leather. 

We heard another sound before we had 
reached the door in the rear. It was a printing 
press—a job press, a small one—and it was start¬ 
ing up full tilt. We didn’t knotv where it was: 
somewhere in a warren of rooms beyond. But 
the sound was unmistakable to any man who had 
ever been a paper boy in his childhood, and had 
sat around in a small-town shop watching Char¬ 
ley Hoffman at the job press. 

We went through a vestibule and out into a 
narrow, filthy yard, which might have been a 
decent patio in the days when that house was a 
decent house. There was a single electric light 
burning in a doorway five steps across the court, 
and under that light (clearly revealed, as if held 
there for our benefit in the steady glare of a 
theatrical spot) sat an unusually tall young man. 
He was sitting on a galvanized garbage can 
turned upside down, and he moved his feet so 
that we might pass. He shoved his hand deep 
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into his coat pocket as we went by, and I had 
time to observe the brown grip of a .45 auto¬ 
matic. 

Pamela said later that she didn’t see it: she was 
too busy looking at the man’s face. A bullet had 
pierced his left cheek and come out of his right, 
and it had taken plenty of teeth and chunks of 
jawbone with it. There was a ragged dimple 
drawn like a funnel in his left cheek, and masses 
of scar tissue made a lump w'here the bullet had 
come out on the other side. 

The guard looked at us and shrugged slightly. 

“Good evening, Nicky,” said Ricardo Her¬ 
nandez. And then to us, “Up this stairway, if 
you please.” The sound of the printing press lay 
behind, more muffled. 

We reached the top of the stairway, and there 
were other lights and other old stairs going aloft 
beyond us. But Hernandez knocked at the first 
door he came to—I still say it was the first, 
though Pammy insists that we went ail the way 
down the hall. 

A Cuban woman opened the door. She wore 
a black taffeta dress too short for her, and ropes 
of pink beads were hung around her neck, and 
she was fat. The short dress showed her enor¬ 
mous legs and tiny feet, crushed and broken 
from bearing her weight. 
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Her handsome eyes were alive \^’ith excited 
pleasure. She ducked her head at each of us in 
turn before Hernandez could fairly perform an 
introduction. He said, ‘"Sehora Arias, I have the 
pleasure to present Senorita Tucker and Sefior 
iMansfield.” In English he explained, “Sehora 
Sarita Arias is old friend of your Cuba Libre.” 

The woman bowed a^ain several times, and 
opened the door wider. “Come, please,” she 
whispered. Then we were in her home—a single 
room—and there was Cuba Libre. 

We did not know him for a minute or two. 
His shape hadn’t changed much, but his hair was 
musty white, and it hung in solid oily fronds 
breaking away from his pompadour. He wore 
cheap flat-lensed spectacles with black rims, and 
the flesh of his face sagged in pendulous bunches. 
Truly he was not yet fifty, but he might have 
been sLxty-five. He wore a polo shirt somewhat 
soiled, with its collar spread out over the collar 
of his crumpled cotton suit. His hands held a 
sheaf of papers, but he put those down when we 
came in. 

Thus he was putting aside the elements of his 
strange, hidden existence which were foreign to 
us: they were represented by the papers he had 
held, and he did not pick them up again until 
we asked him to. 
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“Cuba Libre,” we said. 

He prowled forward, to peer into Pammy’s 
face, and then to examine me as I stood beyond 
her. 

He let his eves go back to Pammy once more. 
There was the confused smoke of years and cir¬ 
cumstance through which he had to peer, and in 
one moment I saw him as a lonely figure on a 
tropical headland, staring back across several 
oceans and pricking his ears for trivial child 
voices that cried and giggled beyond the shell¬ 
fire—beyond the vast kettledrums of the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. He peered and listened 
through difficulties that tangled along the main 
street of Calumet, and then (I found faith in 
imagining it) he discovered Mr. and Mrs. Hor¬ 
ace Tucker and their child sitting down to mid¬ 
day dinner in Melton’s Cafe,... 

He said to Pammy, “In el cine I have seen you. 
Twice I have seen you.” His hand lifted shyly, 
and her hand came to meet it. She put her left 
hand on the soiled fabric of his shoulder. 

“In el cine at Santa Clara, I have seen you.” 

She looked at me. 

“Movies,” I said. “He recognized you.” 

He said, “You are Andy! I did not see you in 
el cine” and we all laughed. “Now I feel drunk 
to see you in Habana! ” 

He needed to hunt for the English words he 
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wanted to use; they were elusive and far away 
from him. It had been long since he had spoken 
to anvone in Eiiirlish. 

Pammy said, “I came to Cuba to find you. I 
wanted to see you.” 

He was holding our hands. “But you are mar¬ 
riage.” 

“No, no,” I said. “Not married. We only met 
today.” And then, since he was struggling so 
uncomfortably with the language he had used 
when we knew him before, I began to talk in 
Spanish. I told him about Pammy and me in as 
few sentences as I could, and all the while 
Senora Axias and Ricardo Hernandez w’aited 
mute behind me. 

I said that I had thought Cuba Libre was dead 
and that the rest of Calumet had thought so too. 
I told him about my job, and of Pammy’s com¬ 
ing to Havana, and of her story that Doctor 
Rentour had met Cuba Libre a few years before. 

He blinked and frowned; then he remem¬ 
bered. “Yes, it was in Camagiiey. There were 
several North Americans, and he was one of 
two veterans of the Rainbow Division whom I 
have ever encountered here in Cuba. The other 
was a civil engineer. But I cannot understand 
why you and Pammy did not marry yourselves. 
When you were children you w^ere in love.” 

“Yes,” I said, “we were always together. But 
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things happened. She went away to New York 
with her mother, and I went into the army, and 
that was that. It’s as true as the love of God: we 
didn’t meet again until today.” 

He did not reply to my last explanation; he 
merely put his arms around the two of us and 
patted our shoulders, and finally he told Pammy 
in his labored English that he had loved us more 
than anyone else whom he knew in the Calumet 
days. He dropped his arm, and Pammy turned 
away and got out her compact. She had need 
of it. 

There was another person in the room—one 
whom we did not see until after the emotion of 
our first meeting had quieted and we were able 
to look at the room in which we stood. It was 
a man; he arose from an old day-bed in the cor¬ 
ner where he had been lying. I think that he had 
been asleep. 

Cuba Libre told us, “This is Doctor Castro.” 

Castro was a frail, pale, gray-haired man some¬ 
what younger than Cuba Libre, and he was 
strangely well-dressed for such surroundings. 
There was the assurance of good breeding and 
intelligence in his face; it was puzzling to find 
him consorting so intimately with these ragged 
outcasts. I shook hands with Doctor Castro, and 
he bowed stiffly to Pamela. 

He arranged his bright necktie carefully and 
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smoothed the creases in his clothing. He spoke 
in Spanish to Cristo Lorenzo Rodriguez. 

“I must go, old man. I must leave you, for 
already I am half an hour overdue.” 

Senora Arias brought a black satchel from 
another corner of the room. Doctor Castro 
bowed to us once more. He said in French, “I 
hope that I leave my friend safe in your cus¬ 
tody.” And then he smiled apologetically and 
said the same thing in English. He wore a rosette 
in his coat lapel; I could not identify the colors 
of the ribbon. Senora Arias followed him out to 
the head of the stairu^ay, and I heard them whis¬ 
pering before he went away. Later I heard her 
lumbering back and forth in the hall. 

It was a remarkable room. There wasn’t ade¬ 
quate space for the four of us, or the five when 
Doctor Castro was there; with Senora Arias 
present the inches of free space would be at a 
premium. There was a double bed in one corner 
with a pink rayon spread carefully tucked 
around the pillows, but sagging to the floor at 
the foot and along the side. There was an old- 
fashioned roll-top desk with the top up, and an 
avalanche of papers, letters, and pamphlets spill¬ 
ing out of it. 

There was the couch where Doctor Castro 
had been lying, and there was a dressing table 
with one wing of the mirror shattered, and all 
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of Scnora Arias’s little toilet articles crowded 
upon it. She had a profusion of such things: skin 
creams and powders and perfumes—dime-store 
stuff, mostly. There was a Kewpie doll in a red 
paper dress leaning against the mirror, with fat 
litde hands outspread in a gesture of welcome. 
Lord knows what else, but plenty. I remember 
a portable Victrola with a long crank sticking 
out, and a great many books, and copies of the 
Literary Digest; and in the far comer opposite 
the bed, a flowered cretonne curtain partially 
concealed a sink and cooking apparatus. And 
there were pictures plastering the walls: pretty 
women, and women who looked like police 
matrons or Indian squaws, and photographs of 
men in uniform, and a crayon enlargement of an 
embittered dame who was probably Senora 
Arias’s mother. There were two Maxfield Par¬ 
rishes: Venetian Lamplighters and The Dicky 
Bird. And more prominently displayed than any 
of the others was a gaudy representation of the 
Christ, with His red heart exposed and jeweled 
for the public gaze. 

It was a lot for us to take aboard after all those 
Daiquiris: the buzzing machine in the shoe re¬ 
pair store, and the rumble of the printing press, 
and the young man with the bullet wound and 
the automatic pistol; and the Senora’s short taf¬ 
feta dress; and then Doctor Castro and Cuba 
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Libre and all confusion in this secret den. The 
room smelled of perfume and powder, with an 
odor of carbolic behind; as we smoked the air 
turned gray and thick, the lamps in their paper 
shades grew feeble. 

We talked violently but incoherently. I never 
did get the true story of why Cristo Lorenzo 
Rodriguez was not killed or captured in the 
Argonne, He had been wounded; he pulled up 
his shirt to show us the scar in his yellow side. 
Eventually he was shuffled into a French hospi¬ 
tal, and there was a mix-up about his identity. 
His dog-tag had vanished, or something like 
that. Anyway, he didn’t come back to the States 
until very late in the game, and it was with one 
of the last stray casual outfits to make the jour¬ 
ney. 

He was discharged in New Jersey and given 
his bonus and papers, and all the rest of it. But 
he declared that the War Department had never 
got straightened out on him yet, although he had 
written to them several times. Then he got a job 
with the Ward Line, and quit his job in Havana 
after the second trip. He had been in Havana 
only a half dozen times since. The rest of the 
time he had lived in one of the interior prov¬ 
inces, trying to free Cuba. 

He didn’t mention the monster Machado by 
name. It was always they; and I suppose that 
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they may have changed their names and faces 
and political parties many times. 

What Cuba Libre fought was any force op¬ 
posed to his private dream of freedom, and grad¬ 
ually he seemed to have won the confidence or 
support of certain liberals and pensive Socialists 
throughout the island. Cuban politics is a pal¬ 
metto thicket to me; I never expect to penetrate 
it. There may have been, and probably were, 
other factions straining against those politicians 
and soldiers who held the reins of government. 
Some of these may have lived in accord with 
Cuba Libre, or at least may have regarded his 
program with tolerance; and I suppose there 
were some other gangs also outlawed by the 
government who were every bit as dangerous 
for him to meet as a squad of policia. 

I don’t know who Senora Arias may have 
been—an old mistress of his, perhaps, or a mis¬ 
tress of Doctor Castro’s. Presently she came into 
the room with a tray of coffee and glasses and 
sugar and condensed milk. 

“Cafe con leche” I said to Pammy. “Have 
you had any before?” 

“No.” 

I prepared her tall glass mug, and the others 
watched, smiling. I poured out some of the 
heavy black fluid, and added the hot milk and 
water and sugar, and stirred and stirred. Even 
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with condensed milk it was good coffee, and I 
don’t know where Senora Arias had brought it 
from. Perhaps there was a kitchen farther down 
the hall. Perhaps Hernandez lived there too. 
Senora Arias left the room as soon as we were 
served. 

Pammy smiled at Cuba Libre. “This is good. 
But you must not drink too much. You must 
save yourself for a whirl.” 

He repeated the word, not understanding. 

“A ■fiesta^'' I told him. “When old friends 
meet, they must make for themselves a fiesta^ 

Cuba Libre said in astonishment, “But 
where?” 

We cried that we would buy him the finest 
dinner ever eaten in Havana, and the best and 
the most drinks that had ever been swallowed 
down. 

Ricardo Hernandez put his empty mug upon 
the coffee tray and shrugged. He said to Cuba 
Libre, “The friends of your youth do not under¬ 
stand your situation.” 

It seemed that Cuba Libre was growing more 
civilized every moment. He was more calm and 
muted and grown-up than Pammy and I had 
imagined that he could be, and this knowledge 
awakened a peculiar fear in our hearts. 

I fought stubbornly to eradicate it. “Look,” I 
said, “how many people in Havana, excluding 
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those of your own party, know your face? 
None.” 

“The veterans of the War for Independence 
—many of them know my face.” 

“Well, we won’t go where they go. They’ve 
been riding on the streetcars all day anyway, 
because of the free rides.” I added in English, 
“We shall not ride on streetcars!” 

Pammy hugged Cuba Libre. “No streetcars!” 

There was a sparkle—a kind of savage youth¬ 
fulness that came into the little man’s eyes, and 
then vanished, and then came again. 

He said cautiously, “Maybe I go with you, 
nenita'^ 

“Oh,” I said, “you love to eat. You always 
loved to eat. We must wine and dine. Life is not 
worth living if we don’t!” 

“Now,” whispered Pammy in his ear, “I give 
you hijtek" and even Ricardo Hernandez had 
to laugh. 

“We’II step out,” I said. “We’ll go places. 
We’ll go to the best.” 

We fell silent, watching the teddy-bear 
eyes of Cuba Libre studying us from behind his 
glasses. Hernandez poured some more coffee for 
himself and stirred in the milk. 

“It would be fatal,” he said. 

Cuba Libre had withdrawn from Pammy’s 
embrace, and he paced thoughtfully in the nar- 
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row area between the uvo beds. I heard him 
muttering in English, “Maybe I go. Maybe I go 
with my dear friends.” But it seemed as if there 
were something that he must tell us—as if he 
recognized that we had not examined the belts 
that strapped him to his solitude. When I began 
to speak again, he made an imperative gesture 
for silence and said, “ZasP’ 

He had fired a charge loaded with the ex¬ 
perience of his long-delayed maturity; I let the 
bullet of his single syllable find lodgment in my 
heart. 

“I am making revolution,” he said. 

“Yes. We know.” 

“I think you not know.” 

Pammy looked up at me and there was a quick 
war ning in her glance. “He wants to talk, Andy. 
Tell him to speak in Spanish. It will be easier for 
him, and you can tell me afterward.” 

‘^Espcmol,” I told Cuba Libre. 

He nodded. “It is an important battle which I 
am trying to fight.” He began to march his 
visions before us as if he were confident that 
we would salute them with respect. 

We drank more coffee; we watched and 
listened. Cuba Libre was no longer a toy for us 
to play with. He was no tricycle of our child¬ 
hood—no Irish Mail or coaster wagon to trans¬ 
port us into the trivialities of our Iowa past. He 
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was essentially a Cuban, and he had read and 
thought as much as he could; we were meeting 
him for the first time. 

He told us about the war he was fighting— 
not about how he waged it, but his reasons for 
carrying it on, and his fantastic belief that even¬ 
tually he and his kind would win. Generally 
speaking, he was fighting for the rights of man, 
and somewhere in the fiery stream of his words 
he defined those rights quite ably. 

Man’s first right was the privilege to live, and 
his second to be fed. Next, he needed shelter 
and a job of w'ork to do, and also he needed de¬ 
cent leisure when he was not working. To work 
and to play well, he needed in turn education, 
and also whatever insurance his nation could, 
in its cumbersome fatherhood, offer against dis¬ 
ease and germs and the mayhem with which na¬ 
ture threatens man each hour. 

It was not the fault of any single system, 
declared Cuba Libre, that all men did not enjoy 
the things which we called ordinary necessities 
and which he called rights. It was, in turn, the 
fault of man himself, for frequently man was 
jealous, savage, ignorant, and selfish, and allowed 
these inherent vices to rule. Thus he prostituted 
the various offices he held, and sprinkled his evils 
over those less powerful or less fortunate in po¬ 
sition. 
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It was as simple as that. Bad people, Cuba 
Libre said, committed such offenses when they 
held office, and good people did not; and by the 
simple gesture of replacing the bad with the 
good, he would effect a change which he re¬ 
fused ever to term a miracle. He would be God 
—he and his kindred—and they would point their 
grimy fingers at the office holders whose corrupt 
attitude had doomed them to extinction. Then 
with the same fingers they would indicate the 
righteous who were to save and serve—and grow 
more saintly in those same public occupations 
where the ousted despots had swollen with cor¬ 
ruption. 

If Cuba Libre had not resembled so closely 
the kind Fanatic whose name he bore, it would 
have been easy to laugh at him. He said that 
liberty could not be enjoyed in a city or a state 
managed by the cruel and selfish. He said that 
freedom was not the single right of man, but 
that it was an undeveloped sense born into the 
brains and structure of all except the monsters 
and the mentally crippled. It took years of food 
and clothing and industry and pleasure, he be¬ 
lieved, to bring man’s liberty into its fullest 
flower; and thus if we started the next morning 
we would be starting far too late insofar as the 
nation of Cuba was concerned. 

And he was not niggardly with his fancies. 
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He did not untie the steamship lines, the cables 
or radio waves from their Caribbean anchorage, 
and leave his native island floating in a genial 
tropical heaven to which other mortals might 
not be admitted. No, he envisioned an interna¬ 
tional confederacy more far-reaching than that 
of the Communists, and one wherein little blood 
was shed, and where, above all things, a lone 
man kept his individuality. 

The free citizen of Cuba Libre’s dream was 
never subservient to the policia or the military 
—or even to the banks, as we North Americans 
were. His civil hierarchies were all prosperous 
in pocket and prodigal in their benevolence. The 
cofers of state yawned open to fill the hands of 
doctors, agronomists, artists, inventors. 

We told Cuba Libre to go on. And thus he 
did go on, pacing back and forth in the bed¬ 
room, puffing one sweet cigarette after another 
and occasionally taking off his black-rimmed 
glasses to polish them briskly as he talked. I 
looked at the lenses of his spectacles to see their 
color, and wondered that the glass in them bore 
not the slightest shade of rose. 

For somehow he had snared his vision from 
among the stars—very long before, when he was 
a child, it may have been—when he lay cooped 
behind the wire fences at Matanzas; or perhaps 
he felt freedom squashing within his strong little 
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hand like an over-ripe fruit, on many a night 
when he crawled the palmetto scrub. Perhaps, 
too, he breathed it in along with soot and coal 
gas from the transport funnels, and surely he had 
tasted freedom in the Iowa spring when first he 
came to live among us. 

But wherever he captured the illusion, it was 
as tenuous and clean as the smoke from a garden 
bonfire. Like that smoke, it went aloft and van¬ 
ished; and like that smoke a red-hot flame was 
necessary to its origin. 

Oh, I have seen the same beauty in a baby’s 
face or in a dog’s eyes, or in a woman’s body: 
perhaps what he sought and believed that he 
could manufacture was not the liberty that is 
spelled by politics and councils, but the liberty 
of beauty—child of beauty always, father of it 
as well, and flavored with perfection as beauty 
itself is flavored. 

But I had seen babies’ faces turn black with 
diphtheria; I had seen dogs run over; and I had 
seen the finest flesh of woman grow gross and 
unappetizing. And so I could imagine that this 
liberty, or beauty, or whatever he wanted to call 
it—this warbler which Cuba Libre followed 
through the thicketed decades—might die, or 
change, or rot, or perhaps turn to bite him. My 
mind cleared while he talked; I was no longer 
confused by alcohol. I owned a new respect and 



love for him which did not grow from child¬ 
hood sentiment. It was miraculous to find a man 
of his situation who could embrace an idol with 
such passionate arms. 

His was a child brain in its limitation, but also 
a child brain in its innocence and in the painted 
notions which it could harbor. And then it 
seemed to me that the children had the best of 
everything, after all. In that hour I envied Cuba 
Libre more than I had ever envied man alive. 
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XII. 

H e said to us, “Pammy and Andy, I go 
with you. But how?” 

Pammy cheered, and then clapped 
her hand over her mouth. 

“It’s simple,” I said. “You’ll be dressed in 
dinner clothes.” 

“A smoking?” he asked without belief, 
“Certainly, my dear friend. Byron Peterson 
is just your size. He has an apartment next to 
mine at the Radioso. In fact, we practically share 
two apartments betw^een us. But he has gone to 
Santiago, and his clothes will fit you as if you 
had been poured into them.” 

Pamela cried, “I feel wonderful! It will be 
wonderful, and let’s get out of here and have 
another drink.” 

Cuba Libre scowled severely. “You must not 
drink too much, nenitay 

“I’m on a binge,” she explained. 

“What is binge?” Cuba Libre wanted to 
know. 

I said, “It’s what used to happen to you some¬ 
times, on your nights off in Calumet.” 
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He rolled up his eyes. “That was fun. Mucho 
br'ioP' 

“This will be fun.” 

Senor Hernandez was poking around at a shelf 
behind the cretonne curtain. Then he came out 
and waved a bottle of Bacardi before us. 

He said to Cuba Libre in rapid Spanish, 
“Please be as wise as you can. It is dangerous for 
you to go wandering about this city. Here is this 
room, and if your friends insist that you drink 
with them, let them drink here where it is safe.” 
He appealed to me for corroboration, but I 
shook my head. 

“No, Senor Hernandez,” I told him. “Do you 
think I would urge him to go out with us if he 
were running any risk? By his own admission 
he has been in Havana only a few times since he 
was a child. No matter what his reputation with 
the opposing factions, no matter how well they 
know his activities in the interior where he lives 
—it is impossible to suppose that they would 
recognize him. And more especially, dressed in 
dinner clothes and at the place where I intend 
to take him.” 

“And where is that?” demanded Hernandez 
angrily. 

“Joie de Vivre.” 

Now Hernandez became actively furious; his 
face was dark. “I hate the people of Joie de 
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Vivre. They are pigs of the most diseased kind! 
They are worse than pigs, if you will pardon me. 
They are rich Cubans who have grown fat off 
the poverty of the oppressed classes, and they 
go there to dance and listen to lewd songs, and 
to gamble away the money they have wrung 
from unhappy peasants!” The perspiration stood 
out on his forehead, and his chin was trembling. 

Pamela whispered, “What is the matter with 
Senor Hernandez?” 

“He doesn’t like the night club crowd,” I ex¬ 
plained in English. “But we shan’t allow Cuba 
Libre to become tainted.” I said, “After all, 
Senor Hernandez, there are some halfway de¬ 
cent Cubans and North Americans who go to 
Joie de Vivre; the music is excellent and the food 
very good, and the drinks also are very good. 
You shouldn’t go on the warpath when three 
fellow lowans want to stage an innocent litde 
celebration.” 

Ricardo Hernandez pressed Cuba Libre’s arm 
and gesticulated violently with his free hand. “It 
does not pass belief, Cristo, that you could be 
recognized. Perhaps not by soldiers or the police. 
But, for all you and the rest of us know, your 
picture may have been circulated throughout 
the entire nation. Even now it may be iu the 
hands of a dozen different executioners who are 
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searching eagerly for you, because this is Gomez 
Day and the patriots are in Havana.” 

Cuba Libre laughed, and squeezed Pammy’s 
hand. “Once I had picture made on tin at a 
fiesta. It was very beautiful picture. I not know 
what happen to it.” 

“If you’re going to argue,” Pamela pleaded, 
“argue in English, so that I can take a hand.” 

“No argue,” said Cuba Libre, laughing. “You 
do not mind my friend, for he becomes excite¬ 
ment. It is safe, no? I go with you. Now I eat 
with rich people, and I come home and laugh.” 
He said to Hernandez in a conciliatory tone, 
“You see, Ricardo, it is safe. I do not print my 
photograph on the little papers of freedom 
which I write.” 

Hernandez began to look a trifle sheepish. He 
gestured helplessly. “Maybe I am frightened 
over nothing,” he said, looking at us. “Maybe, 
too, I am frightened over something. If I do not 
have a great love in my heart for Cristo Rodri¬ 
guez, I do not care what happens.” 

Then he went in and found glasses; we all 
had a drink, and Hernandez made a wry face 
after he had swallowed his portion. “You are a 
child,” he said to Cuba Libre. “As innocent as a 
child, you old man, and so young men have to 
take care of you. I hope these Yanquis will take 
care of you.” 
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Pammy sang, “ ‘Oh, we’re all going down to 
Santa Fe town to join the big fiesta— ” 

I picked up my hat. “Come on, let’s go over 
to the Radioso and raid Byron Peterson’s ward¬ 
robe. Perhaps I have been impolite, Seiior Her¬ 
nandez, but we should be very happy to have 
you join us—if you can stand a few hours of 
childhood reminiscence, and especially if it 
would make you feel easier in your soul.” 

Hernandez smiled, but his eyes were cold. 
“Not I, Senor Mansfield. There are too many 
who know me, even if they do not know our 
friend. It would be like—like radio broadcast. 
Anyway, I would not sit down beside such 
crooks as go to Joie de Vivre.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you?” said Pammy. “Do you 
call me a crook?” 

“Certainly not,” said Hernandez, still smiling. 

“That reminds me,” she said. “I forgot some¬ 
thing.” She opened her white patent-leather bag 
and, from a tight roll of new United States cur¬ 
rency inside, unwrapped five twenty-doUar bills. 

Cuba Libre whistled shrilly. Pamela put the 
money under her empty liquor glass on the cor¬ 
ner of the dressing table. “That is for the war- 
chest, Senor Hernandez. I hope you murder a 
lot of dictators with it.” 

Hernandez bowed and showed his teeth. “We 
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shall txy. I give you much thanks, Miss Pammy 
Tucker.” 

Cuba Libre whispered to him, “Where is 
Sarita gone?” and Hernandez muttered in reply. 
Cuba Libre found his stained Panama hat, and 
two minutes later we were out in Dragones 
Street with the sound of the shoe repair machine 
fading behind us. 
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xin. 

W ELL, I got Cuba Libre dressed up 
in due tame, and there is no need 
to tell too much about it. Byron 
Peterson’s white dinner jacket was too wide 
across the shoulders, but that didn’t matter; and 
Byron Peterson’s black dinner trousers were too 
long. I bribed a chambermaid to heat an iron 
and press the trousers after the hems had been 
pinned up on the inside. If Cuba Libre didn’t 
catch his heel in this inverted cuff and break his 
neck, he would be all right. 

He was very patient and did not complain as 
I superintended his washing and shaving and 
dressing. He did say rather pathetically, “We 
could go to the fritas” 

The fritas are little cafes far beyond the west¬ 
ern boulevards, where cheap and skillful rhumba 
orchestras play throughout the night. 

“Poor people go to the fritas. Many of the 
poor people know your face.” 
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“That is true.” 

Pammy had dashed over to her hotel to dress, 
and now she came skipping in, a flurt)’- of black 
and green chiffon with a silver scarf around her 
shoulders. I drew her against me after I had 
opened the door to let her in, and slowly she 
turned up her face and rubbed her lips against 
my chin. 

“That is love,” said Cuba Libre behind us. 

Pammy looked at me and frowned a little. “Is 
it?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Yes,” she cried to Cuba Libre, calling to him 
under my arm. “Andy says you were right the 
first time.” She was wearing a white orchid, and 
she waved a little box. “I brought something,” 
she said. “Something for both of you.” 

I said, “I should have bought you that orchid. 
Fm sorry.” 

“It’s quite all right, darling,” she said de¬ 
cisively. “You and Cuba Libre have been busy, 
with beautiful results. Flowers by Pemberton.” 

They were red; they weren’t carnations; I 
don’t know what they were. They looked some¬ 
thing like the zinnias my grandmother used to 
have in her garden. Pamela put the flowers into 
our lapels, and Cuba Libre and I paraded to¬ 
gether. We’d had a little more rum: it was 
around eleven o’clock and none of us had eaten 
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any dinner. It seemed as if we were strolling in 
the stratosphere. 

Cuba Libre was highly delighted with his own 
appearance. This was a jaunty and infantile di¬ 
version for him—to play that he was a rich man. 
He kept striking attitudes and brandishing his 
fist at his own reflection in the blotched mirror 
on the outer side of my bathroom door. 

“How do you think you look, Cuba Libre?” 

“I look like I am rich!” 

“None of us is rich,” I said severely. 

Pammy looked at me with hauteur. “I,” she 
said, “am the proud parent of a baby trust fund.” 

“My friends,” said Cuba Libre, “I look like 
I am rich. That should make me feel so bad, but 
I not feel bad. I feel so good.” We put one of 
my three halfway decent handkerchiefs into the 
breast pocket of his coat, and escorted him 
boldly out of the Radioso Hotel. 

A little Cuban Jew came running from the 
cigarette shop next door. His name was Pete, 
and he was my own especial taxicab driver. I 
don’t know why he devoted himself to me. Cer¬ 
tainly I had never overtipped him. But he saw 
our gala attire, and this promised to be a big 
night from his point of view, so he trotted 
around the corner and brought back his car. 

Once it had been an expensive touriug car, 
but it was all of ten years old. Like many of the 
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taxis in Havana, it had no top except the old- 
fashioned kind that could be lifted in rainy 
weather; we drove with the sea wind rushing 
past us. 

“Joie de Vivre,” I said to Pete. “Go the long 
way around. We’ll drive in style through the 
Malecon.” 

Before we turned into the Prado, we were 
stopped by a traffic light. Cuba Libre was sit¬ 
ting between Pammy and me, and I felt him 
stiffen even before he lifted his arm to point. 
The thing which he witnessed was something 
which could be seen at any hour of day or night 
in Havana, but perhaps his dinner clothes were 
already wearing him raw. 

A troop of beggars waited in the street out¬ 
side an open restaurant; motionless as soldiers at 
attention, they watched the diners. I lowered my 
eyes and saw Pammy’s thin hand making itself 
into a fist, crushing the folds of her silver scarf. 
The traffic light still burned red. 

“There is no one,” said Cuba Libre, “to give 
them biftekP 

I saw part of a roll—a chunk of bread tom 
loose from the basket on some table and tossed 
carelessly through the air; there was a smother 
of dirty hands grabbing for it. Then the lights 
shone green in our eyes, and the laurels of the 
Prado traveled past. 
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Cuba Libre’s face made me sick. “All right,” 
I said. “Suppose you did have a million dollars. 
How long could you feed them all?” 

“Machado could feed them,” he said. “He 
gives them a new capitol building to eat. They 
cannot eat those big blocks of stone.” 

Pammy bent forward and her face was pale 
under her make-up. “For God’s sake,” she in¬ 
voked us, “there’s still Calumet!” 

“There used to be,” I said. 

Cuba Libre sighed and shook his head. “That 
is true, nenitaP 

Pammy and I began to work furiously with 
Calumet, but we had a hard time luring Cristo 
Lorenzo Rodriguez back along its main street. 
... Joie de Vivre is far outside the limits of 
Havana proper, and it takes a long time to get 
there. At last we drove through a dark flower- 
lined road—a road which seemed to lead no¬ 
where, but which brought us into the orange 
neon glare of the place where we were going. 
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T here are date palms in front of Joie de 
Vivre, a broad row of them. They have 
nothing of the exotic droop of coconut 
palms, nor are they thin and sharp and bold like 
the royals. They are the comfortable bourgeoisie 
of the palm family. There is a pleasure in con¬ 
templating their substantial trunks. 

And behind the date palms lies a blank area 
paved with the whitest pebbles and shells. Some¬ 
times there lives brightness underfoot which the 
moon can find, and which the blaze of artificial 
light from every portico cannot dull into obliv¬ 
ion. And always there are cars which come 
crunching up to the long orange canopy, and 
then go out to sleep in the parking lots, while 
the drivers sit together on the rmining boards and 
tell how bad the hacking business has become. 

Inside Joie de Vivre, the rhumba sound per¬ 
meates every ingredient that is there, and cooks 
the whole; after you have been there an hour 
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you know that you are rich, that you are in 
Havana—you know that there will never be 
another Havana, and probably that you will 
never be as rich again. 

They have toilet rooms and offices and 
kitchens on the left, and there are curtained 
doorways on the right, and beyond those cur¬ 
tained doorways is where the money changes 
hands. And straight ahead, past the barricades of 
cane chairs and sky-blue sofas and pale-topped 
cocktail tables, there is the patio. 

The patio is the heart of Joie de Vivre—the 
pulsing, drumming pump that draws the men 
and women through it and forces them out at 
last into other regions. On a high stage the frilled 
white shirts of the rhumba orchestra glare before 
your eyes. Each musician looks like a fleshy gin¬ 
gerbread valentine. The tom-toms are flat and 
hollow and never quiet, the shot in the gourds 
whispers like water on the shore; guitars and all 
the other strings flog and disturb you, and make 
you wonder why you are sitting there packed 
around a small table with so many other people 
packed around so many other tables on every side. 

But the trees grow tall. Their trunks are near, 
and when you have had too much to drink you 
can put your hand against the unresponsive bark 
and establish contact once more with things un¬ 
seasoned by man. Trees grow among the tables, 
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among the white shoulders, among clouds of 
chiffon and glitter of silk shawls—among the for¬ 
mal whites and formal blacks and the orchids. 
Mangoes, cabbage palms, royal palms: they are 
still united with the soil of Cuba; people have 
not danced among them so long as to kill them 
where they grow. 

And then there is the black-and-white dog 
and its friend, the black-and-white cat; singly 
or together they wander underfoot, and no one 
ever seems to step upon them. They go through 
swinging doors that lead to the kitchen, and 
come out again in the wake of a waiter. The dog 
roves to the farther reaches of the garden, and 
he does not turn his head no matter how many 
people whistle to him. And on the sleek, pow¬ 
dered dance floor, the cat sprawls with a white 
leg sticking out across a furry black shoulder, 
and it washes itself intimately and purposefully. 
The feet come near; the thin French heels, the 
glitter of gold and silver cloth, the heavy flat 
menace of the men’s patent leather—lace and 
sequins and taffeta brush the cat’s fur. 

Forever the taut hide of the drums is beaten, 
forever the rattles sing in your ears and the 
guitars lash you; forever the I-yi-yi-yi of rich 
black voices pleads with you to remember the 
sins of your past, or to sin anew. And then you 
realize that you have been dreaming—that only 
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the drums and gourds are sounding, and the 
dance floor has been cleared. Out there frisks a 
rooster—a human rooster with patient eyes and 
thick lips grinning apart. And the little hen acts 
the common policies of a female, while the 
rooster skips and swaggers. Her handkerchief 
lies, a loose crumple of tissue on the glassy floor; 
he wallows nearer and nearer, and at last his 
teeth have seized the handkerchief and bitten it 
through. 

Sometimes there is silence between the drum 
beats—the barest interval for you to hear the 
ordinary life beyond: a man swears in the 
kitchen, or a distant waiter drops a glass, or 
over to the right through layers of plaster and 
velour the roulette balls bounce among the 
yawning notches; chips sound clicking and 
clean.... Drums and hollow gourds are with 
you again, and the black voices crying. 

It is heartbreak. Because you can never forget 
that part of these people are being paid to pre¬ 
tend that they are offering pleasure, and the rest 
of the people are paying to pretend that they 
accept it, I have never thought other than that 
the most staccato, hysterical night club orchestra 
played a sadder measure than any Chopin wrote. 

“There is too much grief,” the instruments 
say. “There is too much grief, and so we decree 
that there shall be none. There is no horror or 
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sensitivit}’- or pity in any of you who listen, and 
the need for pity is never in you. We make our 
lies so boldly that none shall dare to disbelieve. 
For the only pleasure which we shall admit is a 
frosting to misery: to be relished, it must be 
tasted when one has bitten deeply into the cake 
beneath. And that cake is tasted at rare times 
and in the strangest places.” 

The music explains, “You may find it in a 
weed patch or in a bathtub, and surely it has at 
times been found in places like Joie de Vivre. It 
has been found in trenches and barnyards, in 
courts and privies. But there is no cover charge 
or minimum check attached to it; no one really 
believes that he can ever buy an evening’s 
worth.” 

Thus the guitars are even sadder than they 
pretend to be, and the rotten sticks are breaking 
in the drummer’s hands; there is nothing left to 
you in Joie de Vivre except the heavy fabric of 
the mi dni ght sky and the stiff palms that bunch 
beneath it. 

The pleasure and importance of Cuba Libre, 
the happiness which he had given us, were in a 
session long past. And so were any faith and 
sympathy of lasting importance which he might 
g ain because we were alive. We tried hard to 
recapture them, however—we all tried. We tried 
too hard. 
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XV. 


C UBA Libre said, before the coffee came 
and the dessert which we could not 
eat, “You are young enough to dance.” 
“Not me,” I cried. 

“When they are happy people should dance. 
They should dance for joy.” 

I tried to probe my spiritual lameness and ir¬ 
resolution. It seemed to me that Cuba Libre had 
oppressed me not because of any lack within 
himself, but because of the unalterable tragedies 
of injustice which he called to mind. 

His very presence was like a flashlight beam 
examining distasteful and unswept comers of a 
room in which the three of us lived. The knowl¬ 
edge that germs were high-piled and festering in 
those comers and that any individual would be 
unable to wipe them away, made my melancholy 
corrosive. 

I suggested, “You and Pammy will dance.” 
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“Of course.” She pushed back her chair and 
stood up and looked at him. 

Lights were dim in the patio-always they are 
somber and dull and sensuous there—but I 
thought that Cuba Libre’s face was flushing. He 
arose so quickly that his chair tottered on the 
tiles. 

“Once, in Calumet,” he said, “they told me I 
was not white man. They said that I should not 
dance at the Yeoman Hall. Then I made revolu¬ 
tion, chirita.” 

“That was quite right,” Pammy told him. 
“You have won me as a partner, if that is any 
satisfaction to you,” and she flicked her costume 
handkerchief in front of my eyes in pretended 
mockery. 

Chirita was affectionate, but it was a sweet¬ 
heart word. He used to call Pammy nenita in the 
old days... probably he was in love with her 
now, as I was, and I couldn’t blame him for that. 
I stood up and then sat down again; I watched 
them turning together hesitantly at the edge of 
the floor. Other dancers looked upon them with 
tolerant amusement, as dancers usually regard 
those unfortunately paired who come to twist 
among them. The ill-fitting white jacket was 
loose across Cuba Libre’s back and shoulders, 
the cuffs fell wide away from his brown wrists; 
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Pamela smiled at me over his shoulder, and I 
took comfort in the dignity of her smile. 

A waiter came up and asked if we were fin¬ 
ished with our ices. The ices had melted into 
sticky pools. I nodded, and told him to go ahead 
and clear the table. 

The waiter’s hands were not the same hands 
which had brought those dishes to us. They were 
fat, thick-fingered hands and not especially deft. 
Idly I let my gaze travel up his arms and to the 
broad blank face he had, and the shiny, naked 
head with its thin scraps of black hair plastered 
close above the ears. 

“Are you our waiter?” 

He shrugged. “It was Pablo, senor. He is 
gone.” 

Then he asked me if I would like to order 
drinks, and he stood motionless while I con¬ 
sidered whether or not I should order brandy 
for the others. 

“I’ll stay on rum,” I said. “The dark Bacardi. 
Come back when the others are through danc¬ 
ing and perhaps they will have something.” 

“Possibly,” the waiter said, “the senor will 
have a Cuba Libre? ” 

I felt my arms stiffening, and fought to hold 
them quiet and loose. “No,” I said, “the senor 
will not have a Cuba Libre. He wiU have a 
liqueur glass of straight Bacardi.” 



I was watching his face, but it told me noth¬ 
ing. There were no knives of suspicion in the 
small brown eyes. Perhaps he took me for a 
tourist; a Cuba Libre was the first drink most of 
them learned down there. Still, we had talked 
quite naturally in Spanish.... Then I added 
something, haltingly, about not liking the taste 
of Coca-Cola. But the waiter paid no attention 
and carried the dishes away. 

The music lost itself for a moment. Pammy 
and Cuba Libre came back to the table. 

“I do not dance well,” he said apologetically. 
“It is many years.” 

Pamela said, “You dance beautifully. You did 
not step on my toes, and I am sure that Andy 
would have.” 

“We’ll see about that in a minute,” I told her. 
“Meanwhile, the waiter asked if I wanted a 
Cuba Libre.” 

The eyes of Cristo Lorenzo Rodriguez looked 
out through his glasses and held quietly to mine. 

“I mean,” I said, “should we be alarmed? 
Should you be alarmed?” 

He shook his head. “So many people drink 
them. I am not surprise he should ask.” 

“Just the same, I don’t like it. Maybe you’d 
better order some drinks, and take a look at the 
waiter.” I grasped Pammy’s hand and we went 
out to dance. 
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We moved slowly along the right-hand side 
of the floor toward the be-frilled orchestra, and 
the cat got in our way. 

“Andy,” Pamela’s voice came up to me, 
“what’s wrong?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I’m very happy. I want you to be happy.” 

“God,” I said, “I am happy. Of course I am. 
Probably I’m a little drunk but— I’m dizzy, 
that’s all. We’ve had enough to make us dizzy, 
haven’t we?” 

She whispered, “Yes, yes—we’ve had enough 
to make us dizzy,” and her body was warm 
against me. I thought, as we turned here and 
there and brushed the others and lived in a 
swimming world of our own, that peculiar pleas¬ 
ures would be anointing us soon; we would feel 
our heads damp with them; then would come a 
quiet time when we might give thanks. 

When we returned to the table there was 
brandy at Pammy’s place and some for Cuba 
Libre as well. 

“I do not know the waiter. He does not 
know Cuba Libre.” He let his face break into a 
smile, and said feelingly that he was glad that 
we had come back. “I do not like to be alone, 
my friends.” 

“We will not leave you again,” said Pairany. 

“Here,” he told us, “—here in this place I do 
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not like to be alone. When I am with myself— 
when I am not in Habana, I feel strong to be 
alone. In this place I not feel strong. So much is 
sad, and I think of those sad things.” 

Pamela declared, “Then you must get rid of 
them right away. That’s what we all have to do. 
You must give them quickly to someone else. 
It’s like giving warts away.” 

He understood her, and he nodded his head 
wisely. “I have such joy to see you that maybe it 
is wrong. Yesterday my friends tell me about 
Jose Cardona. He could not come to Habana, 
and maybe he would have made some happy 
thing.” 

“TeU us.” 

“I not like to think of him. Maybe you are 
right. If I tell you about him, I will not think.” 

He started to teU us in English, but it was an 
unfamiliar medium and he was running into 
Spanish before he knew it. I muttered a trans¬ 
lation to Pammy as he went along. 

Cuba Libre said that Jose Cardona was a citi¬ 
zen of San German. San German is a little place 
down at the other end of the island, in Oriente. 
Jose Cardona had worked hard trying to ar¬ 
range for the veterans to be issued individual 
passes so that they might make the trip to 
Havana for the Gomez festivities. Cardona was 
up day and night, arguing and wrangling and 
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trotting around on little, fussy, old-man errands, 
and he would stop the policta and tell them about 
how he was arranging free transportation for 
the old soldiers to go to Havana. The policia 
thought it was a fine thing, and wished that they 
were going too. 

And then the tickets came, and there were 
tickets for all the veterans in San German, but 
none for Jose Cardona. 

That was too bad. People stood around in 
front of the restaxirant and on the comer of the 
tiny plaza; they said it was too bad that all the 
veterans should be going to Havana except Jose 
Cardona. 

“I forget to tell,” said Cuba Libre, “Jose Car¬ 
dona had no money for ticket to Habana.” 

So finally the old men gathered, with their 
little damp sacks of food to take with them on 
the train—the soiled lumps of queso, the loaves 
of bread, the bundles of sugar cane, and even the 
few bottles of wine they had managed to get 
hold of. And it seems to me there ought to have 
been some rich people in San German, but I 
don’t know San German very well. Or maybe 
the rich people were selfish. Cuba Libre coul^’t 
explain just what happened. But anyway, no¬ 
body came forward with a ticket for Jose Car¬ 
dona, now that his government had disappointed 
him. 
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And the cry went up, “All aboard for 
Habana!” and these shaggy, leather-faced, 
whiskery old paupers all shouted about the free¬ 
dom of Cuba and slapped each other on the 
back, and they got aboard. Jos6 Cardona didn’t 
stand around crying. He went home and died. 

... Pammy Tucker lifted her brandy glass, 
and held it out with a rigid hand. “Doctor Ren- 
tour,” said Pammy, “would have called that cor¬ 
onary thrombosis.” 

“It’s a good name,” I told her. 

“Maybe I not know,” said Cuba Libre. 

“It’s the medical name for heartbreak, you 
see,” said Pammy kindly. 

I held Cuba Libre’s wrinkled hand, as if it 
were the hand of a child who needed desperately 
whatever reassurance I could offer. We drank 
to the memory of Jose Cardona. 
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XVI. 

I HIS WAS never the reunion we had planned. 

I It was flavored with an eternal sadness, 

J. with a malignant insistence on time and 
its changes; while we were ready to admit the 
existence of such evils, we preferred to avoid 
them. 

After a while I persuaded the others to leave 
the table, and we walked past the wooden-faced 
men in dinner clothes who idled at the door of 
the gambling room. 

Only two of the roulette tables were operat¬ 
ing: at the women’s table where you could play 
for twenty-five cents, there was a small group. 
But most of the crowd gathered around the dice, 
or at the high felt-covered blackjack counters, 
and at the roulette table on the right-hand side 
of the room. Here were grouped an exhilarated 
crowd of young Cubans whom we had seen on 
the dance floor outside. I recognized two of 
them. One was the son of a government official. 
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and the other the son-in-law of a rich manufac¬ 
turer. 

This latter youngster, a loose-jawed boy 
named Jaime, nodded briefly when we came up; 
his eyes examined Pamela with impertinence, 
and flicked without interest across Cuba Libre’s 
face, I breathed more easily when he turned 
away. His father-in-law and the father of his 
companion were both numbered among Macha¬ 
do’s Forty Thieves. 

I bought thirty dollars’ worth of chips and 
divided them evenly among the three of us, 
and Pamela said, “That’s ten I owe you, Andy.” 

A new line came between Cuba Libre’s eye¬ 
brows. I managed to hurt Pamela with my el¬ 
bow. “No,” I said. “This is my party—gambling 
and everything.” 

“Of course,” she agreed quickly. “Now we’ll 
each gamble ten dollars’ worth.” 

Cuba Libre cried in a frightened whisper, “I 
do not know gambling, Andy!” 

“Everybody gambles at Joie de Vivre.” 

We watched young Jaime and his friends. 
Jaime was winning handily, but the girls with 
him were pushing the chips back across the 
board as fast as he brought them in, or faster. 
He had a hundred dollars on Thirteen, and it 
came up, but his winnings were disbursed back 
into the coffers of the house within five minutes. 
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Jaime lifted a finger at me and strolled on to the 
blackjack table, followed by all his crowd ex¬ 
cept two girls who were betting dollar chips 
one at a time on the dozens. 

There were four or five tourists still playing 
and losing, and scarcely anyone else except 
watchers. We pressed close against the table and 
observed the play. Pamela ventured half her 
stake on the red and lost it. 

Cuba Libre asked, “I should bet, Andy?” 

“As you wish.” 

He put one chip reluctantly on the black-^d 
lost. He seemed to be thinking hard. 

“It was ’Ninety-nine when I go to Calumet,” 
he said. “I should bet Ninety-nine.” 

“There isn’t any,” I said. 

He frowned at Pamela, but his eyes were 
dancing behind the flat spectacles. “What age 
have you, chirita?” 

“Thirty-two.” 

He said, “For you I bet them,” and put his 
nine re m aining chips on Thirty-two; I put five 
on the third dozen to stay with him, and we 
watched the ball skip and tinkle. When it 
skipped into the trough of Thirty-two the num¬ 
ber was upside down from where Cuba Libre 
was standing. He didn’t realize that he had won 
until the croupier began to shovel out his chips. 

“T his is not for me!” 
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“For you,” we said, and Pamela kissed hirr 
on his cheek, and the croupier grinned. We had 
a little crowd behind us now, 

Cuba Libre wanted to put all his chips back 
on Thirty-two, but Pamela talked him out of 
that. We got him to put them on the black in¬ 
stead, after he had insisted on paying back the 
ten dollars with which I staked him. 

It was the black Six this time, and now Cuba 
Libre thought he was rich. 

“It is easy,” he fairly screamed. “This way I 
earn mucho dineroP 

I saw the bland dark faces of Joie de Vivre 
watching him with assured expectation, know¬ 
ing that they would have it all back in a minute. 
Pamela looked at me; her eyes met mine, the 
corners of her mouth twitched slightly, and then 
she was gathering up Cuba Libre’s chips. 

“It’s all over,” she told him. “Now all you 
have to do is to turn these into money.” She 
mixed her few remaining chips with his, and 
he did not know the difference. 

He cried in protest, “It is so easy, Pammy!” 

“No,” she snapped, “it’s not easy. You must 
do exactly as I say or I shall be very angry.” 

I put the rest of my chips on the red and lost 
them. Then I followed Pammy Tucker and 
Cuba Libre to the cashier’s, and found them 
reveling in banknotes. There were tears coming 
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down behind Cuba Libre’s glasses and spreading 
into the pulpy network of his cheeks. 

“Now,” he said, “I can give you much hh- 
tecP’’ He used to call it hi^tek in the old days. 

I said, “There must be around six hundred 
dollars.” I didn’t stop to figure up. “I should say 
that one could buy a great deal with six hundred 
doUars.” 

“I would be frightened,” he said simply. “I 
am rich, but I do not know how to be. Maybe I 
lose him. You carry him for me, Andy,” and I 
put the immense fold of bills deep within my 
inner breast pocket. We went out to the patio 
and ordered drinks. It was nearly four o’clock. 

Pammy said, “It’s as if God let the rest of the 
world go by and took an especial interest in 
Havana tonight, and an especial special interest 
in us.” 

“It’s a lot of dough,” I said to Cuba Libre. 

He had left off crying, and now he gave me a 
wan smile. “Sometimes I cannot print my papers 
of liberty. Sometimes I have no paper. Some¬ 
times the ink go dry and I cannot buy more. 
Is the money safe, my friend?” 

“Just as if it were in the bank.” 

Cuba Libre said, “I am tired. In a little mo¬ 
ment I feel old, and now I thiuk that I go to the 
bed.” .-i, 

“ ‘Now I lay me—’ ” said Pammy. 
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I paid the check, to a waiter we had never 
seen before, and on looking around I couldn’t 
see the waiter with the bald head anywhere. 
Pammy and I both stood up. But Cuba Libre re¬ 
mained seated, and taking Pammy’s hand and 
mine, he put them together and patted them with 
his own. 

“You Kke that?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I like k damn weU.” 

Pammy’s eyes burned me. I thought of my 
room at the Radioso, and the hard tile floor, and 
the hour when we had been lying there beside 
the road map. 

Cuba Libre patted our joined hands again. “I 
make you married. This is how I make you mar¬ 
ried. Now everybody will be so happy.” 

“Everybody,” said Pamela, “will be so happy 
forever and ever.” 

Before we reached the front door I turned 
and looked back in time to see the bald-headed 
waiter step behind one of the mango trees in the 
patio, and become very busy over nothing at a 
table. I should have stopped then, but all I could 
think of were Pammy and Cuba Libre, and the 
mysterious childlike fortune enfolding us. 

Senor Perez was standing out on the steps 
with a cigarette in his hand, and he bowed to us 
when we appeared. I knew Senor Perez: he was 
born in British Honduras, and at one time had a 
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staring of gambling houses in New Orleans. He 
had come to Joie de Vivre as a bouncer, but 
remained to be manager, and he was said to be 
a very good manager indeed. 

“You have enjoyed your evening, Mr. Mans¬ 
field?” he asked. He bowed a second time to 
Pammy, and his eyes went past her to fix them¬ 
selves on Cuba Libre with no expression what¬ 
soever. 

“We have enjoyed ourselves.” 

“Mucho dinero?” 

I patted my breast pocket, but still Senor 
Perez looked at Cuba Libre. “I think he is the 
lucky one, I believe.” 

“Oh,” said Pammy Tucker, “we’re all lucky 
—so frightfully lucky! ” She drew the silver scarf 
tight around her shoulders, and then Pete was 
in front of the steps with the car. 

We got in, with Pammy between Cuba Libre 
and me, and the last reflection of orange neon 
light soon went out of our eyes. The world was 
now peopled with solid, honest individuals of the 
date-palm race, and their shadows gave us ap¬ 
proval. 

Cuba Libre leaned forward and put his hand 
on my sleeve. “Let me touch the money another 
time, my good friend.” 

“It will feel good,” I said to him. I took his 
fingers within my own and slid them inside my 
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dinner jacket. He found the folded breadth of 
bank notes, bulking larger than they should have 
bulked, for most of them were old bills, and 
there was Cuban and American currency in the 
lot. 

“Now,” said Cuba Libre, “I can buy a better 
printing press! Or maybe I will need to get new 
rollers and new gear for that old press. It is a bad 
press, my friends, and I call it son-of-a-bitch. I 
beg your pardon,” he said to Pammy, but she 
only pinched his cheek. 

We were still driving slowly in the no-man’s- 
land which lies between Joie de Vivre and the 
suburban houses of Marianao, and here were 
dense ambuscades of hibiscus for the headlights 
to feed upon. At this hour a coolness came in 
from the distant sea, and the cooler nights of 
early summer in Calumet walked in its wake. 

I said to Pammy Tucker, “Well, it was a good 
party while it lasted. But it’s now nearly eleven- 
thirty, and your mother distinctly said that you 
had to be home by eleven. So we can’t hang 
around too long.” 

“We’ll go up and park by the cemetery,” she 
said. “I’ll bet some of the other high school kids 
are parking up there.” 

“Let me kiss you.” But she only gave me her 
hand; and it smelled good, with brandy and per¬ 
fume and powder-dust lingering on its skin. 
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Cuba Libre took her left hand bashfully, only 
now sensing the jest we played. He said, “If 
you stay out so late after school party, you will 
be hungry because you are young and have 
health. You come down to Melton’s Cafe; I give 
you good Denver sandwich.” 

“Oh, my soul and body,” cried Pamela. 
“Somebody make me a Denver sandwich! I 
think that I’ll taste life when I taste one.” 

“You like to taste life, my friends?” Cuba 
Libre said it softly, but he spoke a certain chal¬ 
lenge. 

We both said. Yes, we enjoyed tasting life. 

“But that is only because you are free.” 

There is a forgotten boulevard in that section 
of the Havana neighborhood, and the hibiscus 
has overflowed the curbstones into both road¬ 
sides. We came around a sharp comer of the 
narrow avenue against which the subdivisions 
lose themselves, and our way was blocked. A 
big red truck sat squarely across the road with 
its front wheels against one curbing, and the end 
gate lowered on its chains to bar a remaining 
gap at the other side of the street. 

Pete swore; his tires scorched the pavement, 
although we had not been driving fast. Some¬ 
body jumped on the running board on my side 
of the car. 
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It was a young man in a linen suit. His coat 
hung open, and something wiped me drily across 
the face. It was the young man’s necktie; the 
night wind crossed the vacant lots and found his 
necktie swinging loose, and blew it back against 
him and across my face. 

There was a great deal of light: the glow of 
our headlights reflected from the truck’s side, 
and three or four flashlights burning steadily 
upon us from different angles. I heard leather 
feet on the cracked pavement, and the soft ap¬ 
proach of rubber heels. The young man leaned 
close above us, still holding with both hands to 
the car door, and he looked like a college boy 
as the flashlights found him. 

“We are sorry to stop you,” he said in Span¬ 
ish. “It was entirely necessary.” 

I lifted my fist and tried to get to my feet 
because I couldn’t hit him sitting down that 
way. 

“No, no,” he said. “Do not get up. We do 
not want to have to do you harm.” 

The flashlights came upon us so brilliantly 
that I could not see who stood there. A man 
walked across slowly between our headlights 
and the truck. He carried a sub-machine gun 
under his left arm, and Pammy Tucker saw him 
at the same time I did. 
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I heard my own voice saying, “The waiter—’' 
and then breaking in wo. 

Cuba Libre arose with majesty. He stood 
erect, there in the back of the car, and the flash¬ 
lights swung over him. 

With their direct stare lifted from otir own 
faces, we could see now that there were six or 
eight men standing around us. I remember that 
most of them were young, and they seemed 
well-dressed after the Cuban fashion. I wanted 
to believe that they, too, were college boys, and 
that this was all a lark: they were all out for an 
initiation or a treasure hunt, and perhaps they 
wanted our autographs or finger-prints, or some¬ 
thing like that. 

In the front seat Pete the driver had slid dow^n 
behind the steering wheel. I saw his hand still 
clutching the wheel, but his head was nowhere 
in sight. 

Pammy Tucker leaned close to me. She said 
in a low voice, “I’m going to scream. If I scream 
they’ll run away.” 

The spokesman on the running board heard 
her. He said, “Make no scream, please. You 
w'-ould not want to be dead.” She lay back against 
the cushions with one hand against her mouth, 
and the other making a wadded rag out of Cuba 
Libre’s coat tail. 

The men alongside said, in rapid jeering Span- 
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ish, “Ah, but docs not he look handsome? He is 
a rich man. I always thought he was poor. His 
friends should see him. His friends should see 
him sitting at a table in Joie de Vivre!” And 
other things were said which I cannot repeat. 
Through it all he stood proud and sedate, and 
doubtless the light beams were burning the flesh 
from his jawbones, and doubtless it was fantastic 
that he did not cry aloud with the pain. 

Somebody cried, “Get out of the car, Rod¬ 
riguez! We can’t stay here all night.’ 

“Oh, God,” said Pammy. “Oh, God, they’ll 
kill you!” 

Cuba Libre looked down at her tenderly, and 
he touched her hair. “They are crazy,” he said. 
“Probably they will kill me. They are fools. 
Maybe I was worth a dollar before. Now I will 
be worth thousand dollars.” 

“Get out quickly,” they told him. “We don’t 
want to kill los Yanquis.” 

“It would make a stink,” somebody added. 

“Oh,” cried Cuba Libre, “I will get out,” and 
he put one leg across the closed door. “Always 
I said that you were fools, and now I know. I 
was popgun before. Now I am artillery. W^hen 
you have killed me, nobody can forget.” 

Back in the deeper shadows among the palms, 
a deeper voice called, “Enrique, hurry up and 
bring the pig. Other cars will come.” 
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Pammy Tucker’s fingernails bent and broke 
against the sleeve and flesh of my left arm. 
“You’re not going to let them take him!” 

I started a blow towards the smooth-haired 
youth who still stood upon my running board. 
But Cuba Libre got himself in the way and di¬ 
verted the blow. My knuckles struck the metal 
door handle and I broke one finger, though 
Cuba Libre had taken most of the punch in his 
own body. 

He gasped heavily and looked at me with his 
teeth partly bared. “It is time for me to die, my 
friend,” he said in Spanish. “Machado cannot 
harm Cuba more than he has done, and he can¬ 
not harm me at all. These men will make me 
great. But not for myself. I will be a sign.” 

Then he dropped down with his feet upon 
the pavement, and the light was plating the 
precious metal of weapons all around him. 

The young man on the running board did not 
turn to look at him. He bent close to Pammy 
Tucker and to me, and I could smell the pun¬ 
gent vegetables which he had eaten that night. 

He said, “You will both leave Habana today. 
You can fly if you want to, but remember to go. 
Remember not to come back!” He yelled across 
our driver’s head, and I heard a grating as the 
truck was put into gear. There had been some¬ 
one in the cab all the time, but we couldn’t see 
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him; the motor had been running too, but it was 
the softest truck motor I ever heard. 

The truck pushed against the curbstone, and 
one of the back wheels skidded for a moment; 
we could smell rubber. Then the truck went 
ahead, crushing into the hibiscus bushes and 
leaving a path behind it wide enough for our car 
to pass. The man with the machine gun, who 
still stood out in front, yelled to our driver, “Put 
your car in reverse!” 

Pete’s head appeared. For a moment he fum¬ 
bled crazily with his lever, and finally got the 
thing into reverse. We jerked backward with 
such force that Pammy was thrown off the seat 
upon her knees. The car lunged forward past 
the rear of the truck. I tried to get a last look at 
Cuba Libre, but men were all around him, and 
the flashlights still waved in our direction and 
motioned us on. 

“Do not stop,” a man cried to Pete. 

“Oh, no, no! By the love of God I will not 
stop!” 

I managed to make him slow down a minute 
later, and by that time we were nearly a mile 
away. At last, by leaning forward and gripping 
his shoulder with my good hand, I persuaded 
Pete to stop the car altogether, 

“They will kill us!” he wept. 

“No. We are far away.” 
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We listened—or I did, at least; I listened until 
my ears seemed stulfed and insensitive, but I did 
not hear any shots. I said to Pete, “Go ahead 
toward the city, but don’t drive over thirty. 
There’s no sense in our having a wreck.” 

He drove on, gulping and shuddering, and 
occasionally he squealed through his nose. I said, 
“You want me to drive, Pete? Maybe I’d better 
drive.” 

He took a long breath and then cried, “No, I 
can drive, Senor Mansfield.” At that moment we 
saw our first policeman, looking like a trim toy 
figture in his blue uniform and peaked cap, rid¬ 
ing a bicycle past a row of street lamps ahead 
of us. 

“I killed him,” sobbed Pammy Tucker, “didn’t 
I? I killed him.” 

“No. No, you didn’t. I did. You know it.” 

“I made him go with us,” she cried, still try¬ 
ing to save me. 

“Just as he said,” I told her, “now he is artil¬ 
lery.” And a moment later I managed to add 
that I would send the money to Ricardo Her¬ 
nandez as soon as it was daylight, and he could 
publish many papers telling how Cuba Libre had 
died and how Cuba would somehow, some day, 
attain the degree of freedom which this man had 
guessed. 

The cruelest transaction which I ever per- 
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formed in my life was the writing of a check to 
reimburse Byron Peterson for his dinner clothes. 
... There was a United Fruit boat for New Or¬ 
leans. It was to have sailed at midnight, but for 
one reason or another had been delayed until 
nine in the morning. Pammy and I got aboard 
twenty minutes before sailing time. We did not 
learn how or where Cuba Libre’s body was 
found until we stood again on the soil of the 
Snd where once he too had lived, and where, 
close to us and amid our childhood, his dreams 
had begun to bloom. 



















































